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Valuable 
NBC listener. handbooks 


available at cost! 





The NBC University of the Air. . . in offering NBC handbooks 
to all its listeners . . . brings new and even more listening 
enjoyment to its outstanding broadcast series in the 
fields of history, literature, music and home economics. 


For these NBC handbooks . . . deftly and colorfully 
written by leading experts in these fields . . . stir the 
interest and imagination, amplify the topics of the 
programs and provide a rich means of learning more 
about the subjects presented on the air. 

NBC handbooks are offered to listeners at the 
nominal cost of 25 cents a copy, which covers the 
cost of printing and distribution. A free brochure 
on NBC handbooks, providing brief descriptions of the 
contents, will be mailed you on request. Or you may 
order the booklets you want from this coupon. 
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Understandable! 


Authoritative! 


Easy-to-use | 


ONLY NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES 


TO HELP ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT— NEW Britannica Jun- 
ior, edited solely for use by elementary school 
pupils, wastes no space on subjects beyond 
their interest and understanding. More space 
is devoted to all subjects to which their ex- 
perience (or your guidance) would draw 
them. For example, in Britannica Junior, 
you'll find little about Logarithms but plenty 
about Arithmetic 


SCREENED VOCABULARY — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's Editors, aided by latest studies 
on word-usage, have thoroughly refined the 
text of NEW Britannica Junior. Even the 
previous unique record of Britannica Junior 
in the Buckingham-Dolch Study (96.8% of 
vocabulary within the vocabulary knowledgc 
of eighth graders) without question is sur- 
passed by the mew “M Printing.’ 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION— All subjects in- 
cluded under a single initial are in the same 
volume of NEW Britannica Junior. Uniform 
arrangement of material makes it easier for 
youngsters to obtain and retain information 


BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— NEW Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 


throughout. The use of extra color in 
thousands of illustrations, diagrams, maps 
and charts provides the emphasis that 


means easier, better understanding 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX—Volume 1 is the fa- 
mous’ Ready Reference’ Index. More than a 
mere guide to the contents of the entire set, 
it is a comprehensive reference work in itself. 
Because the Index is in a single volume, all 
text volumes are available for full-time use 


ARTISTIC and REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Elementary school children will be delighted 


and instructed by more than 5,600 illustra- 
tions in NEW Britannica Junior. Almost 
1,400 are printed in 2 of 4 colors. In- 


cluded are reproductions of the canvases of 


many famous artists 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY —The ideal type 
face for NEW Britannica Jumior was selected 
only after readability tests were conducted 
with 800 children in three different elemen- 
tary schools. 


Throughout NEW Britannica Junior 
this large legible type face is used. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


15 VOLUMES « 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS | 


CARES 


550-PAGE READY REFERENCE 
INDEX 


381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full coler in Atlas Volume 
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OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS—Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, with its 179-year, world- 
wide reputation, has made the fullest use of 
a noteworthy group of nearly 400 learned 
contributors to NEW Britannica Junior 


COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY — Your assurance 
of the reliability of NEW Britannica Junior 
comes not only from its renowned Board of 
Editors but also from a special committee of 
the University of Chicago Laboratory School 
which acts in an advisory capacity 
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There’s information, inspiration 
and just plain fun in 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


... The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 


In libraries, schools, homes, you'll find Elementary School 
noses buried deep in the NEW Britannica Junior. It’s the new “M 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


l 





Printing” in 15 truly wonderful volumes. 


We examined and re-examined every page. And now, NEW 
Britannica Junior’s handsome new format is bright, lively, arresting. 
Color is used lavishly. There’s new typography throughout . . . larger, 
clearer, and easy as p-i-e to read. The vocabulary is simplified. The illus- 
trations are dramatized. The articles are confined to subjects of interest 
and complete comprehension to youngsters. 


NEW Britannica Junior is the modern Teacher’s Pet. 
It‘is used frequently and regularly by pupils #v school .. . and 
is eagerly read when available after school. 


Perhaps you already know how easily children 
from the 4th to 8th Grades find the material they want 
in Britannica Junior. And that’s a real boon to busy 
Librarians in Children’s Rooms! For full informa- 
tion about the superb new “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, fill in and mail 


the coupon today. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 109-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 











Nome ——_____—__—— 
School. Position 
Street 

City. Zone Stote 
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WE LEAD A 
DOUBLE LIFE 


Ruth and Helen Hoffman, the delightful twins who wrote [(# t 
We Married an Englishman, now present their autobiography. 
writing with enormous charm and humor, of their childhood 
and family life in St. Paul, and the years up to the time they 
met the Englishman. Lots of the verve of The Egg and ! 
and We Took to the Woods. Ullustrated by the authors. 
Sept. 24th. $3.00 


HOW TO MAKE~. 
THE MOST OF WIFE 


Margery Wilson addresses this book on modern marriage 
to husbands (present and prospective). Interesting, enter- 
taining, useful: the qualities that made best sellers of How 
To Live Beyond Your Means and The Woman You Want to Be. 
Sept. 24th. $2.75 


THE LIVING WOOD 


} Louis De Wohl’s dramatic, inspirational novel of the 4th 
and Sth centuries A. D., and the exciting discovery of the 
True Cross. October Family Book Club Selection and a clean, 
wholesome inspiring novel for every member of the family. 


Sept. 24th. $3.00 
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Two New Editions 


HE FURNISHING THE COLONIAL 
SEE AND FEDERAL HOUSE 


By Nancy McClelland. Sept. 10th. $3.75 

































































5,000 YEARS OF 
GEMS AND JEWELRY ‘ 


By Frances Rogers and Alice Beard. /Ilus. Sept. 24th. $3.75 
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GUS THE GREAT 


Thomas Duncan’s sure-fire million-copy novel: the story of a 
man who couldn’t be satisfied with anything less than a three- 
ring circus. September Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 

Sept. 17th. 704 pages. $3.50 


TOM'S TOWN 


William Reddig’s “account of Kansas City in the Pendergast 
dynasty has enough dramatic incident to fit out a dozen success 
novels and crime stories . . . racy, illuminating, revealing.”— 


Saturday Review. Illustrated. Sept. 4th. $4.00 


IT BEATS WORKING 


John Lardner has expanded his best Newsweek sports pieces 
to make a book about baseball, boxing, the races, etc., which 
will entertain sports fans of both sexes. With 50 cartoons by 
Willard Mullin. Sept. 10th. $3.00 
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Philadelphia J.B. LIPPINCOTT Co. 
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Books for Your Religious Shelf 


RENDER UNTO THE PEOPLE 


By Umphrey Lee, 

President, Southern Methodist University 

Here is a lucid, incisive examination of the place and problems of re- 
ligion in a democracy—an analysis of the dangers of minority rule, 
religion and education, and of religion and politics. $1.50 





WORLD CHRISTIANITY 4 
YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


By Henry P. Van Dusen, 

President, Union Theological Seminary 

This is the perfect book for the up-to-date, internationally-minded 
reader who is concerned with the role of religion and “one-church” in 
the contemporary world. A vivid picture of the strategic part the 
church must play in the One World of the future. $2.50 





AN APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


By Ernest Cadman Colwell, 

President, University of Chicago 

Basic for all who seek to understand the deepest meaning of Jesus’ 
message, and for students and writers to build their own interpretation 
of the Gospels. Certain fundamental aspects are given particular study: 
Jesus’ “gigantesque” language, the importance of humility, and his 
views of the coming of God’s Kingdom. $1.25 
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ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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DEVIN-ADAIR 
BOOKS for FALL 


HUNGARY—The Unwilling Satellite 


by JoHN FLouRNoy Montcomery (U.S. Minister to Hungary 1933-41) 
A first-hand report that resolves much of the confusion surrounding Hungary's 
recent history... A report written not by a journalist on the run but by our 
representative on the spot. This book will be a revelation to those who dismiss 
Hungary as a ‘collaborator’ during the Hitler regime. For example, Hungary 
not only stood stalwartly behind her 800,000 native Jews, but gave refuge to 
100,000 more. During the war years she also maintained the only free press 
in Southeastern Europe. A book of unusual interest and timeliness. 


288 p. Illustrated $3.00 
ECHOES OF THE HUNTING HORN 
by STANISLAUS LYNCH Illustrations by Olive Whitmore 


From the first ““Tally-ho!” to the last ‘“Gone-away!’’ this book on fox-hunting 
in Ireland makes a sporting subject a literary treat as well. Mr. Lynch has fol- 
lowed the fox over every hedge, hill and hollow in the Irish hunting country ; 
and he writes of the sport and the countryside as only an accomplished 
craftsman can. 

“All of the galloping excitement of the fox hunt .. . is captured in these lively pages. 
You do not have to know the difference between a snaffle and a stirrup to have your 
blood stirred by ECHOES OF THE HUNTING HORN.” David Appel, Literary 
Editor, The Philadelphia Inquirer 

Fall 188 p. $4.00 


THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN 


by SeumMAs MacMANus 

First published during the lean '30’s, this fictionalized autobiography of Ire- 
land’s last true shanachie—or story-teller—has been reprinted by popular de- 
mand and permanently added to the Devin-Adair list. The Rocky Road to 
Dublin is the story of the author's boyhood and young manhood in the moun- 
tain country of his native Donegal. An altogether delightful story, rich in the 
folklore of rural Ireland. 





Fall 304 p. $3.00 
THE GAME COCK AND OTHER STORIES 
by MicHae, McLaAverty Illustrated by Sister Irena U ptegrove 


Twelve stories by a young Irish writer who is conceded to be a stylist of the 
first order. Philip Toynbee, the English critic, says of him: ‘He writes with a 
quiet assurance, transforming sad or comic incidents into genuine poetry. There 
is something here of Chekhov's extreme, misleading simplicity.” 

“As an antidote for the crude, vulgar, swashbuckling historical novels now flooding the 
market, treat yourself to a few hours of literature. It is a rare commodity these days.” — 
Sterling North. 

Published July 16 192 p. $2.75 





THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 23 East 26th St. N. Y. 10 


DEVIN-ADAIR ¢ DEVIN-ADAIR ¢ DEVIN-ADAIR ¢ DEVIN-ADAIR ¢ DEVIN-ADAIR ¢ DEVIN-ADAIR ¢DEVIN-ADAIR ¢ DEVIN-ADAIR ¢ 
YIVGV-NIAKG ¢ MIVAGV-NIAdG ¢ YIVGV-NIASG ¢ YIVGV-NIASG ¢ YIVGV-NIARG ¢ YIVGOV-NIAKG¢ YIVGV"NIAXG © YIVOV-NIANG 
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N July 26, 1947, eighty-two years after the 

death of Abraham Lincoln, his private papers, 
collected by Robert Todd Lincoln at the White 
House after his father's assassination, were made 
available to the public. An impressive part of the 
ceremony in the rotunda of the Library of Congress 
was the roll call of authors of Lincoln books, among 
them Carl Sandburg (Abraham Lincoln; the Prairie 
Years) and Roy P. Basler (The Lincoln Legend). 
Following the opening, scholars thronged the Li- 
brary to consult the microfilm copies (almost two 
miles in length) of the 18,350 papers contained in 
the bequest. 

The Library's collection of Lincolniana has been 
further enriched by the recent gift of the personal 
papers of John Nicolay, secretary and official biog- 
rapher of Lincoln, made by his daughter, Helen 
Nicolay. 

Bombs and Boomerangs 


Thomas Mann (Essays of Three Decades), mak- 
ing his first visit abroad since 1939, received a sur- 
prise when British Royal Engineers came to de-fuse 
a 2,000-pound German bomb that had buried itself 
in the garden of his London home six years ago. 
Shocked, the novelist recalled that he had been 
digging in that particular flower bed “quite a lot.” 

& & Veteran writer of mystery stories Mary 
Roberts Rinehart (The Yellow Room) was herself 
the protagonist in a real-life thriller recently when 
her Filipino cook, after twenty-five years of service, 
went berserk and tried to kill her, resorting to 
kitchen knives when his old-fashioned pistol failed 
to fire. Unlike the intrepid heroines of some of 
her books, Mrs. Rinehart screamed and ran, leaving 
the servants to cope with her assailant. 


Housing 


Christopher Isherwood (Prater Violet), who 
spent his childhood in England in the “haunted 
atmosphere of an Elizabethan family manor,” now 
writes his novels in a large, bare room over a garage 
(in Santa Monica, California), sparsely furnished 
with desk and chairs, many books. %& J J An- 
other expatriate Englishman, Aldous Huxley, lives 
in an old farmhouse on the edge of the Mojave 
Desert. He likes to write in the early morning 
hours when the view from his rotunda-like book- 
lined study shows the desert still bathed in crimson 
and gold. Every two weeks he leaves this ‘‘small 
oasis” to go to Los Angeles where he confers with 
producers on the play being made from his “The 
Gioconda Smile.” & S% Less exigent in the 
matter of space is Thyra Samter Winslow (Chorus 
Girl) who has found herself perhaps the smallest 
house in New York City. Her tiny bandbox dwell- 
ing in old Chelsea was built about 1820, has one 
nine-foot-wide room on each of the two lower 
floors, and two tiny rooms each in attic and base- 
ment. Decorators’ magic with mirrors and plastic 
creates the illusion of a larger area. 





NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


Scapegoats 


Members of the Italian Parliament recently heard 
former Premier Nitti denounce two famous com- 
patriots as having contributed to the present state 
of affairs in Italy today. Declaring that the sly 
political trickery taught by the medieval Florentine, 
Niccolo Machiavelli, in The Prince had impugned 
the veracity of succeeding generations of Italians, 
he went on to say that Columbus (Four Voyages), 
by discovering America, had deflected the axis of 
world trade from Mediterranean countries to the 
West. 


Confusion 


Bernard DeVoto (The Literary Fallacy) laughed 
at the accusations of a Soviet literary critic, M. 
Mendelson, who charged that “reactionary” Ameri- 
can publishers had suppressed certain “‘anti-im- 
perialist” articles of Mark Twain. Of the essays 
in question, said Mr. DeVoto when interviewed, 
one— ‘The Defense of General Funston’’—ap- 
peared in the biography of Mark Twain published 
by Harper (1924), and the other, “To a Human 
Being in Darkness,” was included in. Viking's 
Europe and Elsewhere and also in The Portable 
Mark Twain, published in 1946. 


Literary Landmarks 


A group of Finnish actors from the Svenska 
Theatre of Helsinki put on a summer performance 
of Hamlet in the courtyard of Kronborg Castle, 
Elsinore. In this ancient Danish setting, purport- 
edly the original one for the play, a new, Existen- 
tialistic interpretation of the title role was given. 
& wt & In Germany, students from ten nations 
met in Frankfort am Main to inaugurate reconstruc- 
tion work on the home of the poet Goethe, de- 
stroyed by Allied bombers in 1942. %& % &% 
Another historic structure, the Benjamin Franklin 
House in London, occupied by Franklin between 
1757 and 1775, was formally opened by Mrs. Lewis 
W. Douglas, wife of the United States Ambassador, 
as headquarters of the British Society for Interna- 
tional Understanding. 


Awards 


Summer awards included the Newbery and Cal- 
decott medals, given to Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
(Miss Hickory) and Leonard Weisgard (The Little 
Island) respectively at the A.L.A. conference in 
San Francisco in July; the 1947 Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Award to Ross Lockridge, Jr., for his first 
novel, “Raintree County,” to be published in the 
fall; and the Silver Medal of the Commonwealth 
Club of California, awarded to George Hedley for 
The Christian Heritage in America. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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A Message to Librarians 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY acts as the American Agent for Mac- 
millan & Company, Ltd., London, Cambridge University Press, Allen & Unwin, 
A. & C. Black, $.P.C.K., and Basil Blackwell & Mott, Ltd. It maintains two 
departments, the Cambridge University Press Department and the Importa- 
tions Department, for the purpose of distributing in the United States the 
books published by these English Houses. 


Orders for publications of the above-mentioned firms may be sent to any 
of the branch offices of The Macmillan Company. Requests for information 
regarding these books should be addressed either to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press Department or the Importations Department at the New York 
office of The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11. 





Here are a few books just published and imported from England which are of 

special interest to American libraries: 

Bertrand Russell: PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 75 cents 

J. B. S. Haldane: SCIENCE ADVANCES $3.00 

Dover Wilson: SHAKESPEARE: HENRY V_ $2.50 

J. B. Sidgwick: THE SHORTER POEMS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR $1.75 

Gerald Bullett: READINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE $2.50 

George Sampson: SEVEN ESSAYS $3.00 

W. M. Knight-Patterson: GERMANY FROM DEFEAT TO CONQUEST $5.00 

Keith Feiling: THE LIFE OF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN $6.00 

L. H. Marshall: THE CHALLENGE OF NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS $4.50 





BLACKWELL'S POLITICAL TEXTS: 
| 1. Mill: ON LIBERTY AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT $2.25 





2. Locke: SECOND TREATISE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND A LETTER 
CONCERNING TOLERATION $2.25 


3. Hobbes: LEVIATHAN $2.25 | 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 8) 


DIED 


May 8. JOHN ALDEN LORING, naturalist and au- 
thor; in Owego, New York; of a heart attack; 
seventy-six. A companion of President Theodore 
Roosevelt on his expedition to East Africa in 1909, 
he wrote Through Africa with Roosevelt, and later 
was the author of several nature books for young 
people. 

May 10. Louts KAUFMAN ANSPACHER, writer 
and lecturer; of a heart attack; in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; sixty-nine. Best known as a lecturer, Dr. 
Anspacher was the author of a number of plays, 
among them Al] the Kings Horses, The Glass 
House, and Dagmar, in which Nazimova starred. 
His poems were collected into a volume, Slow 
Harvest. 


May 11. FREDERIC WILLIAM Gouby, type de- 
signer; in Marlboro, New York; of a heart attack; 
eighty-two. The creator of more than a hundred 
type faces, of which the most famous are the Goudy 
Old ‘Style, Kennerly, and Forum, he was also a 
printer, whose books were eagerly sought by col- 
lectors. After his Village Press at Deepdene was 
destroyed by fire in 1939 with almost total loss of 
equipment, he nevertheless continued to design 
new faces, and to write about the printer's art. In 
1940 his Typologia was brought out, and his auto- 
biography, A Half-Century of Type Design and 
Typography, 1895-1945, appeared in 1946. 


May 16. “JOHN MARTIN” (Morgan van Roor- 
bach Shepard), writer and editor; in New York 
City; eighty-two. After the San Francisco earth- 
quake of 1906 had destroyed his business and in- 
jured his health, Morgan Shepard submerged his 
personality in that of “John Martin,” the pseud- 
onym he adopted when he began to write for chil- 
dren. To supplement his income he expanded the 
illustrated letters to youngsters, which he had origi- 
nally sent only to friends, and soon he was mailing 
2,000 of these letters monthly. In 1912 he estab- 
lished the children’s magazine known as John 
Martin's Book, a venture that continued for the 
next twenty-five years. 


May 23. CHARLES FERDINAND RAMUZ, Swiss 
novelist; in Lausanne; following an operation; 
sixty-nine. Never popular outside his native land, 
except with writers and artists, Ramuz created a 
sensation on the Left Bank when he made a pil- 
grimage to Paris in the summer of 1925. Of his 
more than thirty novels, two—The Reign of the 
Evil One and The End of All Men—have been 
published in the United States. His novel Der- 
borence was the choice of the French Book of the 
Month Club (in U.S.A.) in 1936. In 1945 he was 
considered for the Nobel Prize. 


June 6. JAMES EVERSHED AGATE, author and 
critic; in London; sixty-nine. A businessman 
whose avocation was literature, he became dramatic 
critic for The Sunday Times in 1923, a post he held 
until his death. He also served as critic for a num- 
ber of other publications, and earned a reputation 
for asperity that resulted in clashes with producers. 
“A prolific and witty writer on a wide range of 
subjects,” his annual output was once estimated at 
a half-million words. His books include The Com- 
mon Touch and Fantasies and Impromptus. 
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June 12. HtLpA Morris, author and poet; in 
Larchmont, New York; after a long illness; fifty- 
nine. Miss Morris sold her first story to Pearson's 
magazine at the age of fourteen. Her five success- 
ful novels include The Long View, a book with a 
Quaker background, and The Tuckers Tune In. 


June 17. MAXWELL EvARTS PERKINS, editor; at 
Stamford, Connecticut; of pneumonia; sixty-two. 
An editor of Charles Scribner's Sons for thirty-three 
years, he was instrumental in furthering the writing 
careers of such authors as Ernest Hemingway, Ring 
Lardner, John P. Marquand, and Scott Fitzgerald, 
and discovering the talent of Thomas Wolfe, whose 
“huge, sprawling manuscripts, which had flown out 
of him as if from a volcano, were virtually unprint- 
able as they came to Mr. Perkins desk.” Described 
variously as the “dean of editors’’ and the “nurse 
of novelists,’’ he is said to have had “more books 
dedicated to him than any other editor of his time.”’ 


June 18. ALBERT ELLSWORTH THOMAS, play- 
wright and author; at Wakefield, Rhode Island; 
after a long illness; seventy-four. The author of 
a long list of plays which included such successes 
as Come Out of the Kitchen and Little Boy Blue, 
he also wrote several novels, Cynthia's Rebellion 
and The Double Cross. 


June 22. Jim TULLY, author; in Hollywood; of a 
heart ailment; fifty-six. Called the “hobo author’’ 
and the “literary tough guy,’ he wrote about the 
early years of his life as a tramp, circus roustabout, 
pugilist, reporter, and tree surgeon. His insatiable 
appetite for reading, which developed in his orphan 
asylum days, was indulged in in box cars and circus 
tents, where he devoured Dickens, Dostoevsky, 
Balzac, Hardy, and Shakespeare. He worked at his 
writing for ten years before he finally achieved 
success with his second novel, Beggars of Life. 
This was followed by the best selling Jarnegan, 
Shanty Irish, and other novels. 


June 23. NHARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR, au- 
thor and educator; in Chicago; fifty-five. Dr. Mac- 
Nair, professor of Far Eastern history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was the author of a number of 
books and articles on Chinese affairs, and also of 
Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell, the Corre- 
spondence of a Friendship (1945). Mrs. MacNair, 
the former Florence Ayscough, author and lecturer 
on Chinese culture, died in 1942. 


June 24. Evarts BOUTELL GREENE, historian; at 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York; of a heart attack; 
seventy-six. A leading authority on American Co- 
lonial history, and a former professor of American 
history at Columbia University, he was the author 
of such books as Provincial America and The Revo- 
lutionary Generation. 


June 26. CLAUDIA CRANSTON, writer; at Winns- 
boro, Texas. Miss Cranston was the author of 
various travel books and mystery stories, including 
Sky Gypsy, Murder Maritime, and I've Been 
Around. 


June 30. SPENCER VAN BOKKELEN NICHOLS, au- 
thor and book collector; in New York City; sixty- 
four. He was the author of a number of books and 
monographs on biographical and literary subjects, 
among them Samuel Pepys, the Man, The Signif- 
cance of Anthony Trollope, and W ocdrow Wilson, 
Internationalist. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY BOOKS 


All prices quoted are post-free. A 20% discount is given to subscribers to SpEcu- 
LUM, the Academy's quarterly journal of mediaeval studies ($6 a year). Bindings 
are cloth unless otherwise indicated. 


A SURVEY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF TOURS. By E. K. Rano. 2 vols. I, text, 
pp. xxi, 245; II, 200 plates. $50 


THE EARLIEST BOOK OF TOURS. With Supplementary Descriptions of Other 
Manuscripts of Tours. By E. K. Rano and L. W. Jones. Pp. xvii, 136; 60 plates. $18.50 





LUPUS OF FERRIERES AS SCRIBE AND TEXT CRITIC. A Study of His Auto- 
graph Copy of Cicero’s De Oratore. By C. H. Beeson. With a facsimile of the manu- 
script. Pp. ix, 52; 218 plates. $5 


THE SCRIPT OF COLOGNE FROM HILDEBALD TO HERMANN. By L. W. 
Jones. Pp. xi, 98; 100 plates. $20 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF NORMANDY UNDER SAINT LOUIS. By J. R. 
Srrayer. Pp. x, 133. $3.25 


GLOSSARY OF MEDIAEVAL TERMS OF BUSINESS. ITALIAN SERIES. 1200- 
1600. By Fiorence Epier. Pp. xx, 430. $6 


PARLIAMENTARY TAXES ON PERSONAL PROPERTY 1290 to 1334. A Study 
in Mediaeval English Financial Administration. By J. F. Wi-Larp. Pp. xii, 357. $5 


THE SHORTER LATIN POEMS OF MASTER HENRY OF AVRANCHES RE- 
LATING TO ENGLAND. Edited by J. C. Russert: and J. P. He:ronimus. Photo- 


offset. Paper. Pp. xxiii, 162. $2 
THE IUDICIUM QUINQUEVIRALE. By C. H. Coster. Pp. vii, 87. $2.25 
FRANCESCO BALDUCCI PEGOLOTTI: La Pratica della Mercatura. Edited by 
ALLAN Evans. Pp. liv, 433; 4 plates. $7 
THE GOTHS IN THE CRIMEA. By A. A. Vasuiev. Pp. x, 292; 1 map. $4 


THE PSEUDO-TURPIN, BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE FONDS LATIN M 5S. 
17656. Edited by H. M. Smyser. With an annotated synopsis. Pp. xii, 125; 1 map. 
$2.75 


LATIN MONASTICISM IN NORMAN SICILY. By L. T. Wuire, Jr. Pp. xiii, 337. 
$4 


VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS: DE ERUDITIONE FILIORUM NOBILIUM. Edited 
by Arpap StTEIneR. Pp. xxxii, 236. $3.50 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE PAPACY WITH ENGLAND TO 1327. By 
W. E. Lunt. Pp. xv, 759. $6 


IOHANNIS SCOTTI ANNOTATIONES IN MARCIANUM. Edited by Cora E. 
Lutz. Pp. xxx, 244. $3.50 


BEDAE VENERABILIS EXPOSITIO ACTUUM APOSTOLORUM ET RE- 
TRACTATIO. Edited by M. L. W. Laistner. Pp. xiv, 176. $3.50 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Harnett T. Kane 


N his time, Thomas Wolfe dispelled many 
Northern illusions concerning Southern lan- 
guor; and the manifold activities of Harnett T. 
Kane, author of New Orleans Woman (1946) have 
sometimes made his publishers, associates, and 
friends a trifle dizzy, also. On a pre-Christmas trip 
to New York in 1946, he signed a moving-picture 
contract for his novel; signed contracts for two 
more books—“Natchez on the Mississippi’ is 
scheduled for October publication, and ‘The Presi- 
dent's Wife,” a biographical novel about Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, will appear in 1948; arranged to 
write twelve magazine articles; had eight inter- 
views; broadcast five times; and saw seventeen 
plays in thirteen days. , 

Harnett Thomas Kane is a native Louisianian. 
He was born in New Orleans, on November 8, 
1910, the son of William J. and Anna (Hirt) 
Kane, and was reared there, with two sisters. At the 
Warren Easton Boys’ High School he was an asso- 
ciate editor of the school paper, Old Gold and 
Purple, and a debater. High marks procured him 
a scholarship to Tulane University, where he edited 
Hullabaloo, and the Tulane Handbook, and was a 
member of two journalistic fraternitics and of 
Kappa Delta Phi, the school leadership fraternity. 
In his sophomore year he went to work on the 
New Orleans Item rewrite desk from 3:00 P.M. to 
midnight. Kane took the Dorothy Dix Human 
Interest Prize for 1930, and graduated in 1931 with 
a B.A. degree. The succeeding year was taken up 
with graduate study in sociology and psychology at 
Tulane, while he also worked on the afternoon 
Item and the Sunday Item-Tribune as reporter, 
feature writer, political writer, and was known as 
“Killer Kane.” 


When the Louisiana state scandals broke, Kane 
was sent to Baton Rouge on twenty minutes’ notice 
to cover them and Huey Long, with whom he was 
on “good, or cussing terms,’ although Huey tried 
to get him fired for revealing that the Kingfish slept 
in silk pajamas instead of the cotton nightshirt he 
claimed to wear. Inspiration for Kane's first book, 
Louisiana Hayride; the American Rehearsal for 
Dictatorship (1941) hit him when he was listening 
to the girl cashier of a cigar store wisecracking 
with a customer. “An hour after I heard her use 
that word ‘hayride,’’’ said the author, “I had the 
subject and title for a book. I couldn't think of a 
better name to summarize the rococo corruption of 
the day and place; there was the approach to the 
book, ready-made.’ Gerald W. Johnson, in Books, 
called the resultant work ‘‘a clear, smooth-running 
and highly entertaining account of one of the most 
astonishing episodes in American political history.” 
The Bayous of Louisiana (1943) was sparked by an 
innocent publishers’ representative, who “pointed 
to a stream—one of our dreamy, casual waterways 
—and called it a creek. That, sir, called for some 
correcting of viewpoint’’—and a month later the 
publishers had a contract ready. Reviewers were 
unanimously enthusiastic. 


Assisted by two Rosenwald Fellowships (1942- 
1944) Mr. Kane proceeded to the writing of Deep 
Delta Country (1944), which “emerged from a 
boat trip to the watery paradise about the mouth 
of the Mississippi, where cats sometimes swim and 
chickens have their claws snipped off by crabs at 
the water edge. This leisurely chronicle, “a very 
human document,” pleased reviewers. Mr. Kane's 
next ramble took him to the sugar-cane country and 
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Blackstone Studios 
HARNETT T. KANE 


a ‘“cobwebbed, crumbling mansion’’ which caused 
him to wonder “What brought into being such 
mansions on the Mississippi? What was the life 
like, and how did it seem to those who lived behind 
the columns?” The next week he got to work on 
Plantation Parade (1945), which Stanley Walker, 
an emancipated Texan, described in the Week!) 
Book Review as “excellent stuff, well-documented, 
cleanly written.” 

New Orleans Woman was a tougher nut to 
crack. “It was the first book I'd ever wanted to do, 
and it took the longest to do—and required the 
hardest work.” The idea had struck Kane fifteen 
years earlier, when an attorney friend told him the 
story of Myra Clark Whitney Gaines, the beautiful 
redheaded woman “who gave all her life to an 
effort to prove who she was.” Kane “read 
some 54,000 pages of legal records, haunted grave- 
yards, traced down descendants, traveled to seven 
states,’ and questioned octogenarians. The novel 
was chosen by the Fiction Book Club, will be pub- 
lished in England and translated into French, Span- 
ish, and Scandinavian. As is unfortunately so often 
the case, this labor of love, though so successful 
otherwise, did not endear itself to the critics in the 
same degree as the author’s previous books. The 
Saturday Review commented on the difficulties in- 
herent in the biographical novel, while the Neu 
Yorker thought that the Gaines situation in the end 
“became as tedious as accounts of other people's 
lawsuits usually are.” But it spelled “fascinating 
reading” to Virginia Kirkus. 

Described by colleagues as “short, stocky and 
affable,"and “a genial and energetic Irishman,” 
Harnett Kane is blue-eyed and brown-haired, stands 
five feet nine inches, weighs 175 pounds, and is ad- 
dicted to shrimps, cooked New Orleans style. He 
is a Democrat and a Roman Catholic. Some years 
ago, Kane ceased to be an active newspaperman, 
but in 1943-1944 he taught journalism at Loyola 
University in New Orleans. His favorite authors 
are Willa Cather, Eudora Welty, Dostoevsky, Flau- 
bert, and Proust—in moderation. He enjoys travel, 
music, and the theater. EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Religion in the 
20th Centurp 


VERGILIUS FERM 





BOOK of unusual value for libraries, teachers, ministers 

and the general reader. Twenty-seven religions are 

here presented: the gist of their main teachings and prac- 

tices, their history and what they have to offer the man of 
this century. 

Written for the most part by representatives of the faiths 
and, in all instances, by qualified scholars—hence, authorita- 
tive and authentic expositions. Moreover, each essay is tuned 
to a simple style so that the ordinary reader may read with 
profit and delight. 

A mine of information about the oldest living religions 
up to the more recent: Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Shinto, 
Islam, Sikhism, the three varieties of Judaism and of Cath- 
olicism up to the much later faiths of Christian Science, 
Latter Day Saints, Bahaism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, The Salva- 
tion Army, Ethical Culture, and many more. 


Partial List of Essays with Names of Contributors: 


EDITORIAL PREFACE ..... .. by Vergilius Ferm 


Compton Professor and Head of Dept. of 
Philosophy in The College of Wooster and 
Editor of the Encyclopedia of Religion 


rere t -by Irach J. S. Taraporewala 
Formerly, professor of Comparative Philology 
at the University of Calcutta 


ae ee ......-by Shri Krishna Saksena 
Head of the Dept. of Philosophy in Hindu 
College, Dethi 


LeweeNe eee ....-by A. K. Coomaraswamy 


The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 


Fidehevot ee vtec ..-by William James Hail 
Professor Emeritus and formerly Head of the 
Dept. of History in the College of Wooster 


dinecenesee by Chan Wing-tsit 


Professor of Chinese Culture in Dartmouth 
College 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM ....by Charles A. Hart 


Associate Professor of Philosophy in The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 


-++eeeeeby Daniel C. Holtom 


Formerly Dean of the Theological Depart- 
ment of Kwanto Gakuin, Yokohoma 


$5.00 


ZOROASTRIANISM 
JAINISM 


BUDDHISM 
TAOISM 


CONFUCIANISM 


} SHINTO 








PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


i 15 East 40th Street 
; CANADA (e} 20) tc] ae 


New York 
McLEOD Limited, TORONTO 


te, ™. Y. 
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Hilda Lawrence 


‘ir and away the most exciting new talent 
in the American mystery field today” is 
Hilda Lawrence, according to Howard Haycraft, 
author of The Art of the Mystery Story and critic 
of Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine, who feels 
that Miss Lawrence's new book, Death of a Doll, 
is another triumph of the author's flair for under- 
stated terror, “the more impressive because it is 
accomplished within the conventional whodunit 
framework.” 


Hilda Lawrence was born Hildegarde Kron- 
miller, the daughter of John and Martha Bevan 
(Strayer) Kronmiller, in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Receiving her early education in her native town, 
she went to be “‘finished’’ at the Columbia School, 
“a quite small and very conservative day school for 
girls” in Rochester, New York, where she lived 
with her uncle, Paul Moore Strayer, a clergyman. 
After graduation, she found a job at Johns Hopkins 
University, reading students’ examination papers 
to a professor of geology whose sight was poor. 
The salary was $8 a week. Later, she went to New 
York, starting her twenty years’ sojourn there with 
a little job at Macmillan’s, where she looked after 
the clippings. This was followed by work at Pubd- 
lishers’ Weekly. Becoming interested in radio, she 
wrote some dramatic sketches for Jane Cowl, and 
eventually supplied scripts for the Rudy Vallee 
show, and for other variety programs. 


An addict of the detective story, Miss Lawrence 
was drawn into writing one herself because there 
weren't enough available to keep her supplied with 
four or five a week. As she says in a witty essay, 
“Domesticating the Murderer,” somebody has to 
stop reading for a while and take up writing 
instead. She found the writing fun, and also dis- 
covered that “everything you see can be turned into 
something and almost everything that happens can 
be used.” It's fun, too, she says, to work in a little 
learning; makes people think you went to school 
longer than you did. Miss Lawrence draws upon 
a fund of stories and anecdotes told her by her Con- 
gressman father and other relatives years ago, and 
harmless incidents from her family’s daily life are 
often developed into murders and melodramatic 
situations. One of the things the author trys to 
achieve is the “homey” quality, something “that 
will be understood by every woman over sixty who 
belongs to a lending library.” She writes about a 
thousand words a day, in longhand, and revises on 
the typewriter. 


Her first book, Blood upon the Snow (1944), 
was accepted twenty-four hours after she submitted 
it to an agent in New York. It received a good 
press, most critics emphasizing the “horror atmos- 
phere,” which Meyer Berger of the New York 
Times found “‘created . . . with good skill, the hard 
way, with a light touch that leaves no brush marks.”’ 
This impression was strengthened with the appear- 
ance of Miss Lawrence's second book, A Time to 
Die (1945), ‘‘an excellent job, well written, and 
with very fine small-town atmosphere,” according to 
the New Yorker. A few critics found the plot in- 
volved, something that Isaac Anderson felt ‘was 
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HILDA LAWRENCE 


atoned for in part by the tension that the author 
has succeeded in maintaining.” The Pavilion 
(1946), “a gothic tale, somnolent and sombre, 
called by Virginia Kirkus a “top performance in 
the genre,” was followed by Death of a Doll 
(1947), of which Anthony Boucher writes in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, ‘Delicate perception of 
character and quiet shudders worthy of a natural- 
istic M. R. James makes a distinguished book.” 


With “Composition for Four Hands,” a two- 
parter which ran in Good Housekeeping in the 
spring of 1947, Miss Lawrence entered the maga 
zine field. Her novels have been translated into 
French, Czech, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian 
Two of her books, Blood upon the Snow and Death 
of a Doll, have been reprinted in the Armed Serv- 
ices Editions. She has also had three of her novels 
taken by the Detective Book Club and one by the 
Unicorn Club. And there are reports that Holly 
wood is “nibbling.” 


The blonde, blue-eyed author, whose marriage 
to Reginald Lawrence, playwright, in 1924, ended 
in divorce, is ‘‘a fragile, pretty woman, who looks 
completely incapable of imagining the sustained 
violence she is able to think up.” She stil! lives 
in the brownstone house where she was born, 
though before the war she used to make frequent 
trips to Europe—France, Italy, Germany. “I always 
wanted to see Prague and the Dalmatian coast,” 
she says, and adds, “That's a thing I hope to remedy 
when travel is easier."” Her favorite mystery writer 
is Dorothy Sayers, whose books she keeps on her 
bedside table, to be reread from time to time. Fan 
mail, of which she receives a lot from all sections 
of the United States and from Europe, is answered 
religiously. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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6 Important Titles for Your Shelves 


VERMILION 


By Idwal Jones. The fabulous story of the Cope family is the story of quick- 
silver mining in California, and of adventure half-way round the world. This exciting 






novel is now a national best-seller. 


TOMORROW'S FOOD The Coming Revolution in Nutrition 


By James Rorty and N. Philip Norman, M.D. Foreword by 


Stuart Chase .. . Here's an eye-opening account of how the forces of tech- 
nology will bring good fresh food to Americans—and take malnutrition out of Amer- 







can life. 


CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL 


By Dana X. Bible. The dean of football coaches, in a book for fan, coach and 


player, tells just how a champion team is devcloped—through training, practice, 







game strategy and scouting. /Ilustrated. 


THE FAMILY IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


By Andrew G. Truxal and Francis E. Merrill. Here is « compre- 
hensive new work on the family that emphasizes the cultural point of view. Fully 













discussed is the family's relation to religion, romantic love, capitalism, the law, demo- 
cratic ideals, and science. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


By Francis J. Brown. ‘Where does the school fit in society—and how can it 
retain leadership?’ is one major question answered from a realistic point of view in 
this new study, the first full-length book on postwar education. 


ORAL READING 


By Lionel G. Crocker and Louis M. Eich. Here is an effective guide 
to reading aloud convention reports, radio messages, instructions, and pieces for 
entertainment. Instruction on technique is given together with material for practicc. 
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Send for Your Approval Copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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weg THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND! guys 
g =the working press of the nation | 





Here is the most comprehensive national roster of press, radio and news- 
reel personnel available anywhere . . . complete with the names, titles and 
addresses of all key editors and executives. It's a "must" on your reference 
shelves because it serves your library in carrying out its own publicity pro- 
gram as well as being of practical value to the business men in your com- 
munity. The WORKING PRESS OF THE NATION is cross-indexed for easy 
use and is kept up-to-date by the issuance of free periodic supplements. 


WHAT THIS VALUABLE 650 PAGE GUIDEBOOK COVERS 
Newspapers—News & Photo Services—Syndicates—Negro, Labor & For- 
eign Language Press—Washington, Hollywood & foreign correspondents 
—Radio stations—commentators—newscasters—newsreels plus authorita- 
tive articles by noted editors which give you valuable ideas and techniques 
to aid you in getting more publicity. 











$1 5.00 from “LIBRARIES NEED PUBLICITY” 
INCLUDING by H. W. McDIARMID. WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, MARCH ‘47 
SUPPLEMENTS "... libraries must make certain that mention of them appears in the press 
constantly. Only in this way can libraries obtain their share of public 
support...” 
ORDER YOUR YOU WILL FIND THE WORKING PRESS OF THE NATION an invaluable 
APPROVAL COPIES aid in getting your publicity into print. 








OF THE WORKING PRESS OF THE NATION 
from FARRELL PUBLISHING CORP., 2800 Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 











tmprovements 


SEWING CLAMP 












1. Double speed for opening 
and closing clamp. 2. No end 





ww play on middle jaw. 3. Handle 

e is held to the middle of mov- 
aA able jaw by bronze bushing. 
© 4. Beveled upper inside edges 


on threaded jaws. 5. Guide bars 
fix book position, insure holes 
as far back in margin as pos- e b 
sible. 6. Dimensions 14%” ca- 
pacity to 4” depth. 


Cat. No. 996 ________ $9.90 














112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
8? WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
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2 Great ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Standard Volumes NOW BACK IN STOCK 











Strong’s Exhaustive 


ee §~CONCORDANCE 
OF THE BIBLE 


By Dr. James Strong and more than 
100 Associates 


The only complete concordance of the English Bible, 
comprising— 


e The Main Concordance—listing every word in the Bible and all passages in which it 
occurs. 

© The Comparative Concordance—in which the original text is compared with revised 
versions, including American Variations. 


e Dictionaries of The Hebrew Bible and The Greek Testament. 


COMPREHENSIVE—SIMPLE—DIRECT—DESIGNED FOR 
SPEEDY REFERENCES 


Size 9” x12”, nearly 2,000 pages—Buckram Binding—Standard Edition, 
$8.75—-Thumb-indexed (A New Feature), $10 








The greatest Bible commentary of all time... 


CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 


on the Entire Bible 
by Adam Clarke 


This masterwork of a master scholar—the fruit of four decades’ work—is so compre- 
hensive in scope that it still stands unrivalled today. Never before—nor since—has any 
writer interpreted the scriptures with such clarity as has Adam Clarke, the “Prince of 


Commentators’. 
© Not for scholars alone . . . written to appeal to the layman, the younger student, as well. 
e Six volumes, over 5,000 pages—covering every verse of the Bible. 


“ADAM CLARKE’S MOMENTOUS COM- 


Six volumes, beautifully MENTARY is orthodox, scholarly . . . replete 
b d $19.50 (Single Vol with references to history, the customs and habits of 

oun . emgse V Or people, and critical comments that are both interest- 
umes, $3.50) ing and illuminating.” 


Bernard J]. Mulder, Editor, The Religious Digest 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS ¢ 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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The answer to 
“WHAT'S AHEAD?" 


FORECASTING FOR PROFIT 


a technique for business management 





by WILSON WRIGHT, Economist, 
Armstrong Cork Company 


Every man these days is wondering what's ahead for him and his business. | 
And it’s important that he should know . . . so that he can plan his opera- 

tions for profit . . . and adjust the affairs of his business as successfully as 
possible to the economic conditions of the nation. 


Written by a man who has predicted business conditions for a successful 
enterprise for many years, FORECASTING FOR PROFIT shows business 
men how they can know in advance what business trends are in the wind. 
It discusses in detail the methods Mr. Wright has found most reliable . . . 
techniques that executives can use as a tool in managing the operations of 
their businesses. 


Recommended by the Executive Book Club 
$2.75 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
































Your New GAYLORD CATALOG 1 


has been mailed! 














Filled with standard items 
and many new ones! 


Glue Spreader 
Microfilm Filing Boxes 
A Few of Our Adjustable Picture Hanger 
\TEMS! Phonograph Record Holders 


_wew ITEMS 








_ @ The new Gaylord Catalog of Library Supplies is fresh off the press. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of all our standard items and many new 
post-war ones, too. 
We have mailed a copy to all libraries whose names we have on file. If you b 
haven't received yours, it’s probably on the way. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS—Our stock of library supplies has been replenished, so we are 
now making prompt shipments. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
/ OQ L039, INC. yp fole Ge), Fam ..5i 2 
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Remember our Grimm? This year PANTHEON announces two out- 
standing juveniles which promise a similar success — texts of real 
value, pictures that enhance the story. A boon to reading-aloud 
parents who hate to be bored, a source of delight for children. 


Htaly’s most successful and delightful juvenile since PINOCCHIO: 


ut BEARS FAMOUS INVASION OF SICILY 








4 color jacket 


written and illustrated by DINO BUZZATI 


Once in every blue moon appears a true children’s 
book, a work of such ingratiating charm and 
sprightly originality that children immediately take 
it to-their hearts. THE BEARS’ FAMOUS INVASION 
OF SICILY is such a book. The bears, sturdy, 
simple and lovable barbarians, descend among 
civilized human beings, conquer them and live 
with them — with what effects? This is told in an 
exuberant and fascinating story, amusing, intelli- 
gent and full of action. Plenty of enchanting, 
large-size, full color illustrations with the loving 
and painstaking details children adore. 


150 pages — 8%" x 17%" October $2.75 


For those who love Nature and animals — and who does not? 





4 color jacket 





by the great Swedish author SELMA LAGERLOF 
with 200 illustrations 


One of the great living classics in juvenile litera- 
ture. In one big, handsome, profusely illustrated 
volume, Pantheon has given a permanent format 
to a permanent tale. No child should miss the 
story of Nils the gooseboy who for his viciousness 
was changed into an elf and travelled with the 
wild geese all over Sweden, learning how to love 
all kinds of animals by living with them. The 
delightful drawings with an imaginative yet real- 
istic and fresh outdoor quality contribute to the 
value of this exceptionally handsome book. 


550 pages 200 illustrations October $5.00 


PANTHEON 





BOOKS, INC. 


40 WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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The Diver 


POEMS BY E. L. MAYO 


This is a book of poems 
covering a wide variety of 
subjects, and is, in the words 
of the author, “a journal of 
inner and outer weather.” 


Although this is the first 
published collection of the 
poetry of E. L. Mayo, more 
than half of these poems 
have been published previ- 
ously. 


John Ciardi of Harvard 
says of this work: “I know 
of no book that is longer 
overdue than THE DIVER. 
... 1 can think of no first 
book that has had the ac- 
cumulated riches of so many 
years to select from. It is 
even an irony to think of 
this as a first book. Mayo 
has been a valued poet for 
over a decade.... THE 
DIVER will only be the 
more memorable for hav- 
ing been delayed so long.” 


Mayo, now chairman of the 
English department at the 
U.S. Military Academy Pre- 
paratory School at Stewart 
Field, Newburgh, New 
York, won the Oscar Blu- 
menthal Prize for Poetry 
in 1942, 


Price $1.75 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
nm to all our readers for 





{Eprror's Note: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


“Library School by Mail’ 


To the Editor: 


I have just read the article “Library School by 
Mail” by Louis Bridgman of Madison, Wisconsin, 
in the April 1947 Bulletin. 

I believe that more public librarians would take 
extension courses if some incentive were offered 
for such courses. Credit might be given on library 
certificates thus making it possible to raise the 
grade of the certificate held. 

Teachers are given credit for home study courses 
both towards degrees and salary adjustments. Why 
should public librarians be discriminated against ? 


ELIZABETH ANN Moyen, Librarian 
West Algoma Branch 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Public Library 


Musk or Mama? 


To the Editor: 


In reply to the article in the June number of 
your magazine entitled “Librarians Do Have 
Dates,’ let me say that they have always had 
“dates’’ but they have been restricted to their own 
circle of acquaintances and outside of library hours. 

As to the whiff of “Heaven Scent’ luring a pair 
of tweeds to the stacks, while I am not acquainted 
with the properties of “Heaven Scent,” I would 
suggest that most modern perfumes reek of musk, 
and a library assistant on duty has no more business 
to sprinkle or spray herself with them than a trained 
nurse has. By the way, a superintendent of nurses 
has to keep off her charges-admirers with a club, 
so there is something to be said in favor of in- 
accessibility, an asset often overlooked by modern 
wailers for a demon lover. Demon lovers would 
be in the majority if the recommendations in ‘‘Li- 
brarians Do Have Dates” were followed. 

The most popular serviceman’s hostess in Wash- 
ington is eighty years old and is called “Mother,” 
or “Momma” by her flock. 

If a popularity poll were taken, the boys would 
vote for a cheerful sympathetic older woman, pref- 
erably with the prefix Mrs. before her name, for 
they are somewhat leery of those who have been 
left on the parent bough. Every library assistant 
should be a cordial hostess, as we have been told 
early and often. The author of “Librarians Do 
Have Dates” reminds me of a Victorian mother 
trying to find husbands for her daughters. 

ROSE VICKERS 
Washington, D.C 


“Books for the World of Tomorrow’’ will be the 
theme of Children’s Book Week, November 16-22, 
1947. 
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Dog Week Exhibit 


To the Editor: 


The Brooklyn Public Library had such an in- 
teresting display for National Dog Week, Septem- 
ber 22-28, 1946, including pastels by the well 
known animal painter, Lyn Godwin, figures of 
dogs, and books about them, that the librarian 
thought it a shame not to invite the canine public 
in, too. A sign was put up on a stand close to the 
floor of the lobby so that passing dogs could read 
it. We do have passing dogs, you know. The sign 
read: 

DOGS NOT ALLOWED 
EXCEPT DURING 
NATIONAL DOG WEEK 


As you might expect, some of the passing dogs 
did read it and in a day or two they began to appear 
with their masters or mistresses. This was pleasant 
because none of the dogs and few of their masters 
or mistresses had ever been in the library before. 
It was interesting to watch their reactions. I sup- 
pose they were watching our reactions too. Onc of 
the dogs, a boxer, stopped to look at a book about 
Joe Louis. Another delved into the annual reports 
of the Department of Water Supply. Miss Godwin 
tried to interest a visiting dog in her drawing of 
two English setters, as shown above, but he was 
too curious about the little toy dogs clambering 
over the pages of the books on display. 

The best behaved dog to appear was, naturally, 
my own Welsh terrier, who is to be seen lying 
beside the Dog Week sign with an expression 
which clearly says “Dogs not allowed in the library, 
huh?” Trouble is, she’s been following me to work 
ever since. The moral is: Be progressive, but don’t 
be too darned progressive. 


THOMAS GILBERT BROWN, Edstor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


Human Relations Library 


To the Editor: 


The Newark, New Jersey, Public Library and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews is 
sponsoring and providing a traveling Human Rela- 
tions Library. This mobile library unit is the re- 
sult of a demand and need for books and pam- 
phlets in the field of human relations for use by 
groups throughout the city. This is a modification 
of a similar application used by the Saint Louis 
Public Library. 

The traveling library will contain about seventy- 
five: of the latest books and pamphlets that are 


(Continued on page 22) 
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WHAT KIND OF JOB ARE 


WE DOING IN GERMANY? 


HAROLD ZINK knows, for he was 
American editor of the Handbook 
for Military Government in Ger- 
many and consultant on the reor- 
ganization of the German govern- 


ment. In his new book, he tells the 


whole story of our military govern- 
ment in Germany: the training of 
men for the work; the part played 
by top brass, general officers, and 
GIs; the early temporary mea- 
sures; the long-range planning in 
reeducation, and 
economic reconstruction. He de- 
scribes the harassing obstacles, 
such as the attitude of the Germans, 
the pressure of American public 
opinion, and the difficulty of co- 
operating with other occupational 
forces. 


$4.00 MACMILLAN 


American 
Military Government 
in Germany 





An outline of the principles and 
methods of naval warfare, compre- 
hensive and excellently organized, 
this book will interest the general 
public as well as naval personnel. 
The section headings below indi- 
cate the scope of the subject mat- 
ter. Illustrated with diagrams and 
sketches by William T. Brady 

$5.00 MACMILLAN 


CONTENTS 


1. Introductory; 2. History; 3. Weapons; 
4. Ships; 5. Shore Installations; 6. Types of 
Naval Warfare; 7. Engineering; 8. Com- 
munications and control; 9. Staff; 10. Staff 
Problems; 11. The Future. 


LEE J. LEVERT’S 


Fundamentals 
of Naval Warfare 


RH AHAAIAPAdOAIiIigi MMM AMAA AAAMAHHH 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
FOR EXPERT AND LAYMAN 
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Books for 
Children 


MR. DOODLE 

by Sally Scott 
A lively and amusing story about 
a boy and his cocker puppy. 
Printed in large, clear type. 
Illustrated. Ages6-10. $1.75 


13 DANISH TALES 

by Mary C. Hatch 
Here is a baker's dozen of robust, 
humorous folk tales based on 
J. C. Bay’s famous translation. 
Illustrated. Ages8-12. $2.50 


VICTORIOUS ISLAND 

by Henrietta van der Haas 
Packed with excitement, this is 
the story of a Dutch boy’s resist- 


ance to the Nazis on Walcheren 
Island. 


Illustrated. Ages9-12, $2.50 


TRUMPETS IN THE WEST 
by Geoffrey Trease 
England during the turbulent 
reign of James II is the setting 
for this swift-moving story. 
Illustrated. Agesl2up. $2.50 


INVENTORS BEHIND 
THE INVENTOR 
by Roger Burlingame 
The author throws new light on 


America’s many important but 
little-known inventors. 


Illustrated. Ages12up. $2.75 


EAGLE OF GUATEMALA: 
JUSTO RUFINO BARRIOS 
by Alice Raine 

The absorbing life story of one 


of the great liberals of Central 
America. Agesl4up. $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace & ¢ ompany 


383 Madison Ave... N. Y. 17 
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useful in the field of intercultural education. It is 
designed primarily to be used by study and discus- 
sion groups in schools, churches, clubs, trade 
unions, and other organizations, and will be pro- 
vided free of charge as part of the regular book 
service of the Newark Public Library. The book 
collection will be changed to meet the needs of the 
particular group it is to serve, and a number of 
children’s books will be included for such organiza- 
tions as child study groups and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. 

Definite efforts have been made to “package” the 
Human Relations Library in order to make it attrac- 
tive and flexible to meet the many different require- 
ments that will be placed upon it. 

Arrangements for using this library may be made 
either through the Newark Office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, or the Newark 
Public Library. 

Similar units are being developed for use in the 
field of workers’ education with trade unions. 

JAMEs E. BRYAN, Assistant Director 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 


Data on Housing 


Wanted: Memoranda on instances of libraries in 
housing developments. either in the United States 
or in other countries. Brief information sent on a 
post card will be appreciated. 

MARGERY QUIGLEY, Librarian 
Montclair, New Jersey, Public Library 


Bigger Budget 


To the Editor: 


The Maryland General Assembly has allotted to 
the State Department of Education for personnel 
and operation of the Division of Library Extension 
about $60,000 annually for the next biennium. 
This is an increase of a little more than $40,000 
over the amount spent for the division during the 
last year. This budget allows four new professional 
and three clerical positions, making a staff of thir- 
teen. The sum of $15,000 is provided for books, 
periodicals, and binding as compared with $2,200 
in the last budget. All transportation of books and 
materials from Baltimore will be paid by the divi- 
sion, leaving return mailing the only cost to bor- 
rowing libraries and individuals. 

State aid to county libraries was increased from 
$20,000 to $50,000 for 1947-1948 and to $76,000 
for 1948-1949. The last amount is sufficient to aid 
each of Maryland's twenty-three counties and Balti- 
more city according to the Law for Public Libraries, 
1945. State aid has been paid in 1946-1947 to 
Baltimore city and seven of the counties in which 
county libraries have been established since the 
1945 law went into effect. 

HELEN M. CLarK, Director 
Division of Library Extension 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Opportunities in Berkeley 


In the School of Librarianship on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California increased 
attention will be given in the future to tailoring the 
student's courses to previous background and to 
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his special field of interest. In addition, greater 
opportunity will be given the student to elect 
courses in other departments of the university. 
The first-year program requires a new course on 
the development of media of communication from 
the growth of language to the latest devices, and 
Reading and Reading Interests has been instituted 
as a second-semester elective. 

Prospective first-year students who have taken 
some work in Type I or Type II schools and have 
a high scholastic record will, in some cases, be 
given credit in the university's school for up to 
four units of such work. A similar provision al- 
ready applies for second-year students. 

San Francisco Bay Area libraries have indicated 
a willingness to consider for up to half-time em- 
ployment students who are accepted in the Univer- 
sity of California's School of Librarianship second- 
year curriculum. Positions will pay approximately 
$1,200 a year in both public and university library 
fields. 

Prospective master’s degree students interested in 
these opportunities should so indicate when apply- 
ing for admission to the University of California 
school. If applications are favorably acted upon, 
the names of the applicants will be forwarded to 
one or more of the libraries in the cooperative 
project. 


Internship 


The Library of Washington University offers one 
internship in the office of the director of libraries. 
The position will pay $2,000 for eleven months of 
work. The internship would include training in 
all of the operations of the university librarian 
covering a central library and ten departmental 
units. It will require a person of great energy, and 
one who desires a maximum of experience in a 
minimum amount of time. The requirements of the 
position are graduation from an accredited library 
school, pleasing personality and appearance, and 
not more than three years of library experience. 
Persons interested should send credentials and a 
letter of application to Jerrold Orne, Director of 
Libraries, Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri. 
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July 16. RENE Kraus, journalist and biographer; 
at Amityville, Long Island; after an illness of sev- 
eral years; forty-five. A journalist in prewar Ger- 
many and Austria, he utilized his extensive knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs in such books as Europe in 
Revolt and The Men Around Churchill. He was 
also the biographer of Winston Churchill, Jan 
Christian Smuts, and other noted figures. 


July 19. RuTH HARKNESS, author and explorer; 
in Pittsburgh; of gastro-enteritis. Mrs. Harkness, 
who went to Shanghai to complete a mission begun 
by her explorer husband, William H. Harkness, 
who died in China, captured the first baby giant 
panda ever taken alive. Her success in bringing the 
baby panda to the United States, described in The 
Lady and the Panda, was \aid partly to the fact that 
she provided a nursing bottle and a supply of dried 
milk in her equipment. Later books were concerned 
with her explorations in South America. 
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ELECTRIC 
WORK 





Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... 
ae eT & Air Conditioning 

Oe eevee bees fod ecw i ieane ties. 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 

AIR COMPRESSORS 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 

Book 
Audels 
Audels 
Audels 
Audels 
Audels 


MECHANICAL Dictionary 
AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 
MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 
SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 


Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ........... 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
| ee eT Se a eee Cae 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
(4 wallad cis cence tice Fak cet 2 6--- 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
(4 vols.) 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 


ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 

ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 

Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 

Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, tH, Il, IV, V, Vi, Vil, Vill, 
1X, X, Xl, Xl. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET 


Audels 
Audels 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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LOCAL INDEXES IN 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Compiled by the Junior Members 
Round Table of the American Li- 
brary Association, and edited by 
NORMA OLIN IRELAND and a Na- 


tional Committee of Junior Members 


This work is a union list of un- 
published indexes in nearly 1,000 
libraries of the United States, Can- 
ada, Hawaiian Islands and Puerto 
Rico. 

Over 100 librarians have assisted 
in the compilation of this union list 
which includes approximately 8,000 
indexes covering 2,500 subjects. 
The work has taken 8 years to com- 
plete and is valuable to all libraries, 
both for informative purposes and 
for aid in special reference work. 


CLOTH $5.00 











AN INDEX TO INDEXES 


By the Editor of LOCAL INDEXES, 
Norma O. Ireland 

This work is a subject bibliogra- 
phy of published indexes which 
will aid librarians who wish to lo- 
cate the index-sources of the vari- 
ous subject fields. Over 1,000 
separate indexes are listed under 
280 different subjects. 


CLOTH $1.75 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


83-91 Francis Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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IT’S EASY TO MAKE 
ATTRACTIVE SIGNS 


MITTEN’S LETTERS are ideal fur bulletin boards, 
displays, informational signs, etc. Reinforced pins in backs 
make letters easy to mount or remove—use over and over 
again! Modern, versatile, third dimensional, letters range 
from %”’ to 2’ high. Ask for MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER 
461. 699 letters in specially prepared fonts. Write for 
booklet, or ask your dealer. SET #61, with two back — 
ground panels—$39.8/ 


wane s Lo. 





Spy 


5th Avenue, Redlands, California 





6 Reasons Why. ~ 


The Engineering Index should 
be in your library 


I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
The developments made in the automotive, civil, 
and electrical fields are indexed just as com 
pletely as those made in management, marine, 
mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad en 
gineering. 

2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineer 
ing literature, no matter where it is published 

3—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references on more than 
5,000 subjects 

4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article indexed is a 
concise digest which gives an accurate concep 
tion of its contents. Names mentioned in the 
text matter. including those of authors, engi 
neers, scientists and many prominent indus 
trialists are grouped alphabetically in an Au 
thor Index 

5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 
With references classified under alphabetically 
arranged subject headings; with copious cross 
references grouping material under broad sub 
jects bringing together all related articles; you 
can learn almost instantly of all published in 
formation on any subject 

6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read 
in the course of a year is but a small percent 
age of those published; consequently, you do 
not get a complete picture of engineering prog 
ress. Only the amassed periodical technical lit 
erature can give you that, and only the Engi 
neering Index has the facilities to index this 
wide and varied collection of information, and 
make it accessible as the telephone on your 
desk. 


The 1946 edition has come from the press— 
price $50.00 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Inc. 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
and THE LITTLEFIELD FUND FOR SOUTHERN HISTORY of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF -TEXAS announce 


cA History 
of the Sout. 


In Ten Volumes 


Edited by WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON, Professor of Southern History at Tulane 
University and E. MERTON COULTER, Professor of History 
at the University of Georgia 





Vol. I: THE SOUTHERN COLONIES IN Vol Il: THE SOUTHERN COLONIES IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
1607-1689. By Wesley Frank Craven, 1689-1763. By Philip Davidson, Dean of 
Prof. of History, New York University the Senior College and Graduate School, 

Vanderbilt University 

Vol. 111: THE REVOLUTION IN THE SOUTH, 

1763-1789. By Philip M. Hamer, Head Vol. 1V: THE SOUTH IN THE NEW NATION, 
of the Records Control Office, National 1789-1819. By Thomas P. Abernethy, 
Archives, Washington, D. C ’ Prof. of History, University of Virginia 

Vol. V: THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH- Vol. Vi: THE GROWTH OF SOUTHERN NA- 
ERN SECTIONALISM, 1819-1848. By TIONALISM, 1848-1861. By Avery 
Charles S Sydnor, Professor of History 0. Craven, Professor of American His- 
Duke University tory, University of Chicago 

Vol. Vil: THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF Vol. Vill: THE SOUTH DURING RECON- 
AMERICA, 1861-1865. By E. Merton STRUCTION, 1865-1880 
Coulter, co-editor of the Series By E. Merton Coulter 

Vol. 1X: ORIGINS OF THE NEW SOUTH. Vol. X: THE PRESENT SOUTH, 1913-1946. 
1877-1913. By C. Vann Woodward, By Rupert B. Vance, Kenan Professor 
Associate Professor of History, Johns of Sociology, University of North Caro- 
Hopkins University lina, Chapel Hill. N. C. 


The nine distinguished scholars chosen to write this definitive 
history have been enthusiastically endorsed by such leading 
historians as Virginius Dabney, Charles Beard, Allan Nevins, 
and James Truslow Adams. The ten volume set will be avail- 
able in a de luxe Library Edition, 
priced at $60. Libraries are urged to 
subscribe for the set before publica- 
tion of the first volume (Volume 
VIII) on November 15th and take 
advantage of the pre-publication price 
of $50. Succeeding volumes will be 
issued at four-month intervals until 
the set is completed in 1950. The de 
luxe edition will be printed on fine 
paper, liberally illustrated and bound 
in buckram stamped in gold leaf, size 


6,” x 914”. 









For further information write: 


THE LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 4°. 


<7 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana tamil 
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Recommended for Every Library 


Christianity 
Today 


A Survey of the State of the Churches 


Continental Europe, The British Commonwealth, The Ortho- 
dox East, The Far East, The Americas, Africa, Ecumenical 
Christianity. 




















Edited by Henry Smith Leiper 





“Dr Leiper is responsible for a very timely and most informing 
book. He has assembled a notable array of authors, each a 
specialist and in the majority of cases a native of the land of 
which he writes.”—K. S. Latourette 

















Religious Book Club Selection 





Price, $5.00 








Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 East 4ist Street New York 17, N.Y. 











At Your Service... 


MecClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 





Ave. Meljees & Co... “Sion ee 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 
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RAND M°NALLY PRESENTS FOR Fa 





A TREASURY OF DOG STORIES 


Collected by FRANCES CAVANAH and RUTH CRAMER WEIR 
Illustrated by WESLEY DENNIS 

24 superb dog stories by such top writers as Terhune, Untermeyer, 

4 Runbeck, Cavanna, Shurtleff and many others. Ages 8 and up $2.50 





JESUS AND HIS FRIENDS 


By MARY ALICE JONES, Illustrated by NEDDA WALKER 
The author of TELL ME ABOUT GOD, TELL ME ABOUT 
JESUS, and TELL ME ABOUT THE BIBLE has written for 
children the story of Jesus as a boy and man. Simply and beauti- 
fully told and illustrated, with the reverent spirit of the Gospels, 
this book is an ideal introduction to the world’s greatest story. 

Ages 6 to 12 $1.25 








COME PLAY WITH US 

By BESS HOWELL CARLILE, pictures by NELL REPPY 
A play book for the busy mother and her child; stories, songs 
and simple games which parents can play with nursery-age 
youngsters, or that they can play by themselves. Introduction by 
Dr. Edna Dean Baker, President of the National College of 
Education in Evanston. Ages 3io7 $2.00 








WHAT HAPPENED TO GEORGE 
By BETTY ENGEBRETSON, Illustrated by ESTHER FRIEND 


The wonderfully funny tale of a fat little pig who ate a dozen 
doughnuts and found it was too much. Ages Sto 10 $1.25 








RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY ° New York °» CHICAGO - San Francisco 
in Canada: Thomas Allen, Toronto | 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up unde: constant library use. It is a 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as eat thy, 

remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 








specifications. 


BOOKSELLERS 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 





accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 


Edwin Allen. Company 


BOOKBINDERS 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


cm bis . . Write for current catalogues and Lists 








LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


More and more-librarians and 
school people recognize the sound 
business practice of buying Allen- 
Library-Bound books as evi- 
denced by increased orders. 














MICROFILM! 
Newspapers 


The press prints a day-to-day history of 
the world; but wood-pulp newsprint pa- 
per disintegrates after 20 to 40 years and 
their bulk makes storage a problem. Now 
microfilm offers them an economical solu- 
tion with permanence in 3% of the origi- 
nal space, easy reference and extra posi- 
tive prints for libraries at low cost. 
Service on your premises. 


DAKOTA MICROFILM SERVICE 


Box 371 Vermillion, S.D. 














C.P.A. 
AUDITING and THEORY 


1300 Classified Questions 


with Answers 


By LOUIS MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A., is designed for 
the final review, that period before the examination 
when voluminous texts contribute little but worry and 
confusion. It will teach the C.P.A. candidate to 
answer questions, in a style preferred by Examiners 
briefly and to the point. 


CLEAR :: CONCISE AUTHORITATIVE 
Cloth bound 448pp — post paid $7.50 
20% discount to libraries 


Descriptive Circular Sent Upon Request 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS ov, $i: ite. 














A Library Reference Requirement 


Significant Speeches on Problems of the Day 
Authentic—Impartial—Constructive— Unabridged 
Assure yourself—send for sample copy and index. 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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With Recordak 
microfilm 
prints 





and 
a Recordak 
Film Reader 


.e-the small library can 
give newspaper service 
worthy of the biggest 


You don’t need a lot of space to maintain 
files of leading newspapers from all over 
the country . . . not today, when so many 
papers distribute Recordak microfilm 
editions. 


Just get positive microfilm prints of the 
papers you want. These are so small that 
you can file them in only 2% of the space 
bound volumes require . 


Then put a Recordak Film Reader in 
your reading room . . . for bringing the 
microfilm images back to the original size 
or larger for easy reading. 


It’s as simpie as that . . . and it means 
that you can expand your newspaper 
service greatly without creating a storage 
problem. The cost is low, too—well within 
the budget of most libraries. For details 
. +.» Write us. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of 
modern microfilming—and 
its library application 











ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 276 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. 20% Discount now in effect. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


ARGOSY BOOK STORES 


114 EAST 59tnH STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 


HOW TO CONDUCT 
BUSINESS MEETINGS 


New Book on Rules of Order 


“Practical Parliamentary Procedure” Covers 
Every Phase of Parliamentary Law 











Most libraries are having increasingly nu- 
merous calls for a more easily understood 
book on how to conduct meetings. This 
new book, “Practical Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure” differs from existing manuals in 
that it is easily read and easily understood. 
This book gives terms, necessary steps to 
obtain action, tells how to obtain the floor, 
gives pointers for members and officers, 
rules for motions, amendments, nominations 
and elections. Designed for all organiza- 
tions as well as schools and colleges. Not 
a new subject, but a new, practical presen- 
tation by Rose Marie Cruzan, national au- 
thority and a registered parliamentarian. 
Use convenient coupon below. 202 pp. 
Cloth bound. $2.50. Usual library discount. 


— 
McKnight & McKnight, Dept. W-i, Bloomington, II. 
[] Send C.O.D. 1) $2.50 enclosed | 


Name 
Address 
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General Insurance 
Outline 





Loose Leaf—Revised Frequently 





FOR N. Y. STATE EXAMS 


HANDY REFERENCE GUIDE 


AID TO VETERANS 


INSURANCE EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
Editor: Bernard G. Werbel 
107 William Street, New York 7, N. Y 
Telephone WH _ 3-3273 


Cost $7.00 Annual Charge for Revisions $3.50 














September 24, 1947, marks the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication 
of the first Merriam-Webster Dic- 
tionary. For a century, the editing 
and distributing of dictionaries have 
been our all-absorbing interests. 


Publishers of 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Fifth Edition 
WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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POSTERS IN COLOR « ONLY 10c EACH 


Size: 9 x 12” ... printed in COLOR. 


10 posters, $1.00 per month, billed at 
$6.00 per 6-month subscription. 
. large or small. 











Order any quantity . . 








PUBLICIZE YOUR LIBRARY 
IN THE COMMUNITY YOU SERVE 
Promote greater use of your library by 
month-to-month display of “Libri-Posters” 
on bulletin boards and similar spaces in: 


Books satisfy 


your thirst to 


know 
CZ your Pusuic al 









¢ Schools ¢ Women’s Clubs 
* Stores ¢ Veterans’ 
¢ Public Bldgs. Organizations 


¢ Men’s Clubs ¢ Y's. 


Mes ee en Ol eh 20), mee — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — _ 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
SEND US POST CARD 








TO —H. L. MIHIC & CO., PUBLISHERS 
' 16 W. 55th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Please ship us 6 months subscription for.............-0seseeeees 


Bae 60 God omen: Pied? chipenent WEEE. oo. ce occ cciccccsscaebusadbesnddees 











IS MEME, x oc. bn sew Sbeeedeeneckoccedansepeesonssectnpedeses sewieees 
(Name of library) 
ESE SPO Rs EIU e Tero eee Tee TL eer ae 
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LIBRARIANS 


Do you have acomplete set 
of the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets? 


Over 60 up to date titles ... 
PLUS the extra values of na- 
tion-wide use and recognition. 


Over 11 Million Copies In Use 


Write today for free descriptive cata- 
logs plus complete information about 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, subscrip- 
tion offers, and quantity rates. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE INC. 


JUUUUULUYUUUUUUOUUUUUUUUUUAUAUAUUAAELUEEETOOGORUUOOOONONONSOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOGOOOOOOUOUOOOUUUOUUUUUaunEnENEEAAL 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, New York 


MU 3-4331 








A LONG LIFE 
AND A BUSY ONE! 


That's what Librarians want for 
their books. All books will 
enjoy more circulations before 
rebinding if you coat their 
spines with PLASTOPHANE— 
a cellophane-like lamination. It 
is clear, tough and moisture 
resistant. Strengthens new or 
rebound spines and protects 
binders’ titles and library let- 
tering. Also useful for protec- 
tive coating of maps, charts 
and signs. 


Order PLASTOPHANE Today 


$2.00 per Quart 
$6.50 per Ge'lon 


TECHNICAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


184 Commercial Street 
Malden 48, Massachusetts 
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~=—x~ DIVRY’S == 
MODERN GREEK BOOKS 


GREEK MADE EASY. By G. C. Divry.—A simple 
up-to-date manual for English-speaking students 
of Modern Greek, Practical, methodical, easy to 
study. Suitable for school instruction or self- 
study. Cloth, $2.00. 

DIVRY'S NEW SELF-TAUGHT ENGLISH-GREEK 
METHOD.—Simplified manual for Greek stu- 
dents of English, with or without a teacher. 4th 
edition (1947), Cloth, $2.00. 

DIVRY'S NEW ENGLISH-GREEK (Modern) and 
GREEK-ENGLISH HANDY DICTIONARY.—The 
most complete, reliable and up-to-the-minute 
pocket dictionary. Lists all current words—about 
60,000. 1946 edition, 464 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 
Thumb-Indexed, $3.00. Leather, Indexed, $3.50. 

DIVRY'S GREEK-ENGLISH DIALOGUES.—Handy 
conversation manual containing vocawularies 
common phrases and general conversation on 
almost every subject: also models of letters 
etc. 1947 edition. 448 pages coat pocket size. 
Flexible cloth, $2.50. 

MODERN GREEK READERS [in Greek.) |st, 2nd 
3rd, 4th grade, each $1.00 (cloth). 

CATECHISM OF THE EASTERN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH. By G. Polyzoides, D.D—A Sunday 


For young or old. 


School primer (in English). 
$1.00 (cloth). 


D. C. DIVRY, INC., Publishers 
293 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
vou Save MONEY 


Specht mote ~ heavy 
uty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give Tiscing 
wear and protec- 
= hneed vith 
ps w 
double ouigs. 
_eeee 
¢ paper covering. 
Label yet leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 
For folder showi 
complete direct-from- ; 
APEX Line of Library s 










PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
1300 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 5! 
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FOR CHILDREN 10 AND UNDER... 





BIBLE STORY READERS 
y STANOARD 


ene TNE RE IED Ca 


Oe 


¥ 
# 





Series Complete in Five Volumes 
Full Color — Biblical — Popular 


Worthy addition to the religious literature of every library, 
public and private. A delight to every young reader, Best- 
loved Bible stories from Old and New Testaments, with 18 to 
24 in each book. Also best Biblical art and modern drawings, 
in full color. 43 to 84 pictures per book; prayers, poems. 
Carefully graded to fit the child’s age level, with five books 
covering ages to and including ten. Blue cloth binding, 144 
pages each. Order a complete set. Price $1.25 each book. 
If your bookstore cannot supply, write us direct. 


+ AH: 








THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 20 E. CENTRAL PKWY., CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 
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Yew SMALL SIZE 
Kauny Paste 


NOW AVAILABLE 








The ony paste of its kind that remains 
flexible, doesn’t lump, doesn't crumble, 
peel or crack and sticks as tight as 
glue. Spreads in a smooth coat either 
in full strength or diluted with water. 
Made especially for library use. 





Catalog No. 
1 6 12 
979.1 (% pint) 
35¢ 33¢ — aes F * 
979.2 (Pint) 
60¢ 55¢ -- 50¢..... 48¢ ea. 
979 (Qt.) 112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
$1.00 96¢...... 9g... B5¢ ea. 
980 (Gal.) 82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
$3.00 7 $2.75_____$2.55 ea. 
(All prices F.O.B.) 














THE REFERENCE SHELF - THE REFERENCE SHELF - 


ECONOMIC AID 
TO EUROPE 


Shall America open its purse 
to desperate Europeans? The 
Marshall Plan is a #1 Moral, 
Political and Economic ques- 
tion. It, and other proposals, 
will be debated pro and con 
in one of the first books in the 
new volume of the Reference 
Shelf, Economic Aid to Europe. 


“SABIN” 


GREATEST REFERENCE WORK ON 
AMERICAN HIstToRY 


- THE REFERENCE SHELF °* 
- SV3JMS JONZUIAIN BHL 


The product of many decades of 
research by three of America’s 
foremost bibliographers, ‘‘Sabin”’ 
belongs on the shelves of every 
substantial American library— 
A Dictionary of Books Re- 
lating to America, by Joseph 
Sabin, Wilberforce Eames, and 
R. W. G. Vail. The complete 
set in 29 volumes, bound in black 
library buckram, New York, 
1862-1936. 





Subscribe now ...... 7 Books $7.00 


Single Copy Price ........... $1.50 
$649. net . ae 


- THE REFERENCE SHELF - THE REFERENCE SHELF 
JV3WS JINZVIIIZYU JWL * STZMS JININIAIH BHI 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York 52 


THE REFERENCE SHELF - THE REFERENCE SHELF - 7 


GoopsPEEp’s Book SHop 


18 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 





3Hi - 














* SHELF 
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General 


¢ LUCKY FORWARD: The History of Patton’s U.S. Third Army 
By Col. Robert S. Allen. Photos. Maps. Endpapers. Diagrams. $5.00 Sept. 





° ITS AN OLD PENNSYLVANIA CUSTOM 
f By Edwin Valentine Mitchell. Ilus. with contemporary cuts. $3.00 Oct. 
* MODERN BRITISH WRITING Edited by Denys Val Baker. 
I!lustrated with photographs of the contributors. $3.50 Nov. 


¢ THE SIERRA NEVADA: The Range of Light 


Edited by Roderick Peattie with an introduction by Donald 
Culross Peattie. A new volume in the American Mountain 








Series. Photographs. Maps. $4.50 Nov. 
Fiction 
° THE LIFE ADVENTUROUS By James T. Farrell $3.00 Oct. 
© THE VICTIM By Saul Bellow $2.75 Oct. 
{ © CLASS REPORT By John Purcell $3.00 Oct. 
¢ THE DUPE: A Story of the Sea By Robert S, Close $3.00 Oct. 
Juvenile 
¢ WILLIAM THE SILENT By Nina Brown Baker $2.50 Sept. 
© JIMMY JUMPAROUND By Jane Miller and Gogo Givens 
? $1.25 Sept. 
¢ WILD ANIMALS AND HOW TO DRAW THEM 
By Amy Hogeboom $1.25 Sept. 
¢ THE ROYAL GAME: Chess for Young People 
By Edith L. Weart and B. Brussell-Smith $2.00 Oct. 
; 
ERED eT OEE TE THE VANGUARD PRESS, ONC. ...................<...sesscul 


424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Copp Clark Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington Street. West, Toronto, Canada 
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AND SELL 





WE BUY 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and Hisrory 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 





WANT LISTS SOLICITED 





LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 








Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Ine. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. ¥. 


1109 Montgomery Bidg., 














At last ...a complete, critical 
biography of Christ ... based 
on solid research ... written 
by a biblical and historical 
authority ... 


THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 


By Giuseppe Ricciotti 


Translated by 
Alba I. Zizzamia 


This simple, straightforward, 
critical life is meticulously faith- 
ful to the Gospels while illum- 
ined by a full, rich understand- 
ing of Jewish history and Jew- 
ish thinking in the Roman world 
into which Christ was born. A 
widely hailed biography in Italy 
and throughout Europe, it comes 
to America in a scholarly, in- 
tensely readable translation. 
Fully documented, indexed, and 
illustrated with maps and photo- 
graphs of the Holy Land, A 


“must” book for every library. 


Cloth, 720 pages (Critical Introduction, 
176 pages). Price, $7.50 


| 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. | 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 
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F IRST in Social Studies 


That is where librarians place Survey 
Graphic. 

They recognize today, no less than 
their forebears, that 
Survey Graphic offers 
authoritative writing 
and illuminating il- 
lustrations on social 
problems. 

Turn to Survey 
Graphic for report- 
ing, interpretation 
and forecast in the 
field of civil liberties, 
education and con- 
sumer interests; in- 
dustrial relations, 
race relations, inter- 
national relations; 
housing and medi- 
cal care; displaced 
persons, the United 
Nations, the Atomic Bomb. 


The table of contents for a summer 
issue, by way of example, included Are 
We in for Depression? by Daniel S. 
Gillmor—Shadow Over the Nation: 
Mounting Destitution by Henry J. Ros- 
ner—Cleveland’s Job Inventory by R. 
Clyde White—The Exiles on Cyprus by 
Tamar De Sola Pool—Williston, N-D. 
“The Cooperative City’’ by Alden 
Stevens—What the Finns Mean by 
Sisu by Lillie M. Peck—The Greenville 


@ULY 1947 Ss u RV EV 20 CENTS 4 Cory 


GRAPHIC 


SOUTHERN FATES GLORGE GRITTY - HERE SRITAIN STANDS—<. &. RATCLIFFE 


out the world, while the record break- 
ing Segregation: Color Pattern from 
the Past—Our Struggle to Wipe It Out 
centered on a prob- 
lem that cuts across 
our entire social 
structure. Scheduled 
for this winter is a 
special number on 
Education. 


In “Magazines for 
School Libraries”, 
(H. W. Wilson Co.) 
Laura Katherine 
Martin recommends 
Survey Graphic for 
its “popularized por- 
trayal” of social stud- 
ies program purposes 
.... ‘the list of con- 
tributors reads like a 
roster of the social thinkers of our day.” 

Survey Graphic is welcomed by li- 
brarians, too, because it is widely in- 
dexed. You will find it in Readers 
Guide, Book Review Digest, Index to 
Labor Articles, Psychological Abstracts, 
Public Affairs Information Service, 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. 

Annual subscription $4. Add it to 
your list or take advantage of our 
special introductory offer—10 months 
for only $2. 





Acusittals by Thomas Seit@ie—Thtu «. a kee eee cone 


Pine Mountain Settlement School by 
Virginia P. Matthias—Health Insurance 
as Miners Know It by Michael M. 
Davis. 

Special numbers in the Calling Amer- 
ica Series, included in the regular sub- 
scription, have had a combined circula- 
tion in excess of 600,000. Last winter 
The Right of All People to Know dis- 
cussed the free flow of news through- 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enter my introductory subscription to 
Survey Graphic at the special rate of 10 months 
for $2 (new subscriptions only). 


[] Payment enclosed, or Bill me. () 
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COMPLETELY REWRITTEN WITH 
changes in emphasis and scope reflect- 
ing the newer attitudes toward and 
functions of the school library. 


A basic treatment, dealing primarily 
with activities, materials, organization, 
administration, and support. Written 
from the point of view of the secondary 
school library, it is valid to the entire 
library program from kindergarten to 
senior high. 


The framework and organization are 
similar to that used in the third edi- 
tion. Each chapter includes an up to 
date bibliography of books and maga- 
zine articles, most of them published 
since 1939, 30 new photographs illus- 
trate some of the activities of the school 
library. Charts and diagrams are in- 
cluded. Index. 


405 PAGES ILLUSTRATED $4.00 
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Volume G 


THE HISTORY of 
WORLD WAR Il 


IS THE STORY OF THE MEN WHO MADE IT— 








ON LAND— George C. Marshall 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Douglas MacArthur a 


ON SEA— Ernest J. King n 
Chester M. Nimitz d 


Alexander A. Vandegrift 


IN THE AIR— Henry H. Arnold é 
Carl Spaatz O 
Ira C. Eaker 
T 


IN WASHINGTON— = The President and his Cabinet 


J. Robert Oppenheimer 
E. O. Lawrence 


H 

IN SCIENCE— Leslie Groves E 
R 
S 


IN INDUSTRY— Benjamin Fairless 
Henry J. Kaiser 


John L. Collyer 


Compiled through careful research and thoroughly authenticated, in 

most cases by the subjects themselves, these and hundreds of other 

biographies of living Americans who continue to make history will 
appear in 


Volume G 1943-46 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER Ist 


James T. White & Company 101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
eae ae 
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W ith the swing to a more progressive ed- 
ucation, where children are expected 
to look up facts and do research for them- 
selves, we find Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia their ever-ready guide. For Compton's 
is an up-to-date encyclopedia for up-to-date, 
matter-of-fact children. 
Why do children like Compton's? For 
many reasons, but chiefly for its plain alpha- 
betical arrangement in easy-to-read type with 


Why Do Children Like Compton’s? 


By MARGUERITE McLEAN 


Another important feature is the Fact-Index 
found at the end of every volume. Here we 
find an amazing amount of material with 
short explanations. This section supplements 
the body of the text and does away with the 
insertion of small easily explained topics in 
the main part, thus making a more pleasing 
format. 

The SEE references are strategically placed 
to catch the reader's interest and lead him on 





up-to-date material on every 
subject. They love the feel 
of its well-bound covers, and 
know instinctively that they 
are handling a “good” book. 
They like its clear distinct 
pictures and diagrams which 
explain so well the accom- 
panying text. What better 
example can I cite than the 
boy who looked up at me in 
amazement after carefully 
reading the article on the 
Atom: 


“Gee! So that’s what it 
is all about!” 
There it was for him in 


concise explanatory form, in 
language he understood, but 


This is the letter which won the 
one hundred dollar prize in the re- 
cent Compton contest. 

Marguerite McLean is Librarian 
of the New World Life Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington. Miss 
McLean graduated from Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School and acted as 
reference assistant at Pratt for a 
year. Before going to Pratt, she was 
an elementary school teacher in 
Calgary, Alberta, and has written 
children’s stories. 

We drew upon the Chicago Public 
Library for judges. They were 
Helen Bough, Children’s Librarian, 
Legler Regional Branch; Yolanda 
Yates, Children’s Librarian, Wood- 
lawn Regional Branch; and Adah 
Whitcomb, former Supervisor of 
the Schools Department. 

Runners up in the contest were 
Nona Peters, Children’s Librarian, 
Hiram Kelly Branch, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library; and Christine Gordon, 
Librarian, Boys’ Industrial School, 


to more material if he needs 
it. No long cumbersome 
bibliographies at the end of 
every article, but instead a 
definite correlation of mate- 
rial for the young student. 


The vote of the high- 
school student goes to the 
reference-outlines in tabular 
form which pull together 
for him all the material on 
a subject. He doesn’t real- 
ize it, of course, but Comp- 
ton’s is starting him on the 
road to correct form which 
he will use all through his 
high-school. and _ college 
years. It is giving him a 
pattern for accurate scien- 


nowhere was it written Lancaster, Ohio. 
“down to his level.” The 
author rightly assumes that children are re- 
sponsible citizens who want to know, and he 
tells them in a forthright manner. As a 
matter of fact, many adults could profit by 
reading that particular article themselves. 
Compton's has always been a favorite with 
geography classes. They know that they can 
find good maps of every country, plain and 
clear. The topographical maps are in several 
colors, and the product maps are a joy to use 
because they are pictorial in design and fas- 
cinate the children, Enough to go around 
too, for the person working on Peru does not 
have to wait while someone else finishes with 
Hawaii, as they are in separate volumes. 


tific thinking, so necessary 
in the world today. 
Helpful sewing hints for girls, model air- 
plane building for boys, well-written bio- 
graphical sketches for the literary-minded, 
stories of everyday tools with the history of 
their development—these are only a few of 
the many topics Compton’s covers so well. 


In a world where “Let me do it” and “I 
want to find it myself” are the slogans, Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is the answer. 
For it is an authoritative, up-to-date, attrac- 
tively bound modern encyclopedia for modern 
children who must know how, when, where, 
and why. In the words of one of my young 
friends: 


L.J.L. 


“Gee, Library Lady, Compton's has every- 
thing, hasn't it?” 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYLOPEDIA 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Weeding World 


War II Material 


By Hannah Logasa* 


OE of the problems brought on by World 

War II is the mass of printed material 
published during that period. It was the 
most reported event in history. In order to 
supply the demand, libraries stocked up 
heavily. Asa result, the shelves are overflow- 
ing with World War II books. The material 
was timely, but ephemeral. Therefore, much 
of it has outlived its usefulness and purpose. 
What to do about it is the question. Perhaps 
the experience with books on World War I 
may help to give the answer. Most libraries 
had to use the weeding process then, and will 
have to do so again. 


Except in university, special, and research 
libraries, much of the material on World War 
II can be discarded or moved to supplemen- 
tary storage shelves. The average small pub- 
lic or school library will need to retain im- 
portant titles, but can well dispose of the 
gteater part of the material in order to make 
room for books on the arts of life. Other 
interests now need developing. 


Before undertaking the weeding process, it 
might be stated that it is a dangerous under- 
taking. No one can foretell with any degree 
of exactness, which of the many books on 
World War II will have a future reading au- 
dience, and when. For various reasons, li- 
brarians are loath to discard books. They 
have a high regard for them as the expression 
of thought and civilization. It causes distress 
to many librarians to see a book abused, and 
to destroy one means a real hurt. On the prac- 
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tical side, there is a vast amount of work 
entailed in changing the records of the library 
when books are discarded. Removing all 
cards from the catalog and other records takes 
a lot of time. Therefore, it is not an activity 
to be undertaken lightly in addition to the 
press of current library duties. 


When taking the problem of weeding 
under consideration, it might be well to make 
a survey of the stock on hand, and the number 
of duplicates. Then a survey of the categories 
into which the material can be grouped will 
be helpful. Next it can be decided which 
still have a reading audience, and to what ex- 
tent. As important as the decision of what 
shall be retained is that of what should be 
eliminated. 


Groups of Material 


The World War II material can be divided 
into several groups: 


1. Reports of newspaper correspondents. 
These are written in an interesting over-sim- 
plified newspaper style designed to catch the 
popular interest of the moment. In many 
cases the information is slight because the 
opportunity for reporting firsthand experi- 
ences from actual observation is based on a 
limited field of action in the vast theater of 
world conflict and the need for secrecy. 
Therefore much of this material is hearsay. 
What is lacking in real historical value is 
made up in clever, but sometimes careless, 
writing. 
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2. Books written by soldiers and sailors. 
Many of these were of the humorous variety, 
like the Dere Mabel of World War I. The 
language is mostly the slang of specific areas, 
and the anecdotes are localized to a specific 
battle front. The serious books written by 
servicemen have the earmarks of quick com- 
position under trying conditions. They are 
concerned with a small section of the battle 
front. 


3. Material based on opinion. All phases 
of the military, political, economic, and soci- 
ological phases of the war and of the peace 
appeared in great number. Of course, what 
weight or credence is given these opinions 
will depend on the person expressing them. 
And what is of utmost importance is the mo- 
tive behind the expressions. In many cases, 
this material suggests systems for action, and 
untried theories to be followed. Most of 
these opinions are no longer either practical 
or valid in the light of subsequent events. 


4. Books on underground activities. 
These gave us comfort during the war, and 
thus had their use. The accounts of under- 
ground groups in foreign countries found 
their way here in great numbers. Of course, 
they were of vital interest during the world 
conflict. But it must be recognized that they 
were heavily weighted with propaganda, and 
highly colored for our consumption. 


5. War romances. These books were 
popular because almost everyone had some 
connection with the war. Moreover, since 
relatively few novels were written on other 
subjects, the novel readers were on this almost 
restricted diet. Now that the war is over, 
these romances will no longer have the bene- 
fit of the war background. That will cut 
down their appeal. As novelists treat other 
patterns of life, the war novel is likely to be 
a drug on the market. 


6. “How-to-do” books. A whole new 
class of books appeared during the war in 
answer to vocational needs. They were useful 
in teaching untrained workers how to get cer- 
tain production for the war effort. They were 
in the field of manual training activities. 
Their usefulness is now in question since the 
need for the things to be produced is over, 
and the processes themselves have changed. 


7. Pure and applied science. Many books 
appeared in the realm of physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and mechanics needed in the 
war effort. These gave information and prin- 
ciples for immediate use in all forms of engi- 
neering, both civil and military. In order 
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to save time, the background for such learn- 
ing and the steps in the process were short- 
ened. Their value is problematic since they 
do not conform to scientific thoroughness. 

8. Pamphlets. The earmark of any con- 
troversial age is the number and kind of pam- 
phlets issued. The World War II period was 
no exception. Because pamphlets cost rela- 
tively little to produce, and because they can 
appear from the presses almost immediately 
they are a valuable tool for propaganda both 
good and bad. They are timely, but ephem- 
eral. Pamphlets, no matter what their source, 
should be scrutinized closely because many of 
them are of doubtful value. 


9. Maps. Many maps of islands, countries, 
and campaigns appeared in various forms 
during the war. Since the boundaries are still 
an unsettled matter, geographic material is 
likely to be of increasing importance. In their 
present form, the maps are ephemeral. How- 
ever, their usefulness is not over until the 
world has settled down into its future bound- 
aries. When this has taken place, and accu- 
rate and comprehensive maps are available, 
this ephemeral map material will have served 
its purpose, and can be discarded. 

10. Aviation books. These were both im- 
aginative, and informational with the em- 
phasis on excitement. It was evident that the 
writing was almost as swiftly done as the 
flights reported. Since the element of secrecy 
was imperative, even the material in the infor- 
mational books was incomplete. However, 
with the great interest in aviation likely to 
continue for some time, all phases of aero- 
nautics are likely to be in demand. Even 
books in the field with the World War II 
background will find readers. This is espe- 
cially true of the books for young people. 


Individual Policy 


Every library must have its own policy for 
weeding out the World War II material. 
Some libraries will find it essential to keep 
more of it on their shelves than others. Li- 
braries who cater to research students will 
find it imperative to conserve all of it. But 
small public and school libraries will need 
very little. 

There are few libraries that would not 
profit by a good weeding of old editions, un- 
used, and out-of-date books. Such a thorough 
cleaning makes the whole book collection 
more usable and attractive. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Lady, What You Need Is a Horse! 


By Mary W. Standlee * 


BROOKS showed the trend toward military 
mobilization before actual armament be- 
gan. Expanding hospital facilities and in- 
creasing concentration of both duty and 
patient personnel, combined with the unde- 
fined restlessness of prewar years, were ad- 
vantageous to the expanding hospital library. 
The unprecedented demand for reading 
material brought an increased budget—more 
books and eventually a larger staff. Statistics 
for the hospital library of Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D.C., for 1939 
show 53,619 books circulated from an esti- 
mated 35,000 acquisitions while 1944 
brought an all-time high of 60,000 circula- 
tions from an approximate 40,000 total ac- 
quisitions. In terms of actual books charged 











Figure I. The Perambulating Squirrel Cage 


out the number is not impressive; in terms 
of a minimum staff, additional floor space in 
new wards, and the manual handling of 
books for patients the increase is substantial. 

Staffed in World War I under a liaison 
service from.the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Army's largest hospital library first 
obtained permanent employees in 1921. Sal- 
aries were paid from appropriated funds with 
book purchases made principally from post 
exchange and recreation funds until the on- 
set of World War II. At this time new reg- 
ulations were passed which permitted library 
subsidies from the hospital fund as well as 


* Library Assistant, Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 
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from the central post welfare fund. Both the 
book collection and the quality of library serv- 
ice rendered to patient and staff were a mat- 
ter of pride alk active support from succes- 
sive commanding officers. The value of such 
a service was never questioned. Library sup- 
port was limited only by the exigencies of the 
local budget. 


Early Book Carts 


Bed expansion for World War II brought 
crowded conditions to the hospital physical 
plant. Two and sometimes three beds were 
crowded into space allotted formerly to one. 
Single rooms became double and triple 
rooms, wards a tangled mass of standard fur- 
niture plus wheel chairs and orthopedic 
equipment. Cart service to patients became 
an arduous task involving more brawn than 
was practicable or appropriate in the best in- 
terests of library personnel. Book carts made 
in the local carpenter shop had been used 
since 1918. These early carts consisted of 
two shallow trays mounted on a sturdy oak 
frame, movable by means of two large fixed 
wheels from wheel chair discards, and two 
small ball-bearing pivot wheels for guiding. 
The height and design of the large wheels 
complicated bed service as adjustable cranks 
caught frequently in the spokes. In addition 
to these difficulties it was impossible to ap- 
proach the average bed without moving sev- 
eral pieces of furniture. Book displays were 
visible from one side of the trays only; this 
necessitated turning the cart in the hall or 
center of the ward and reapproaching the 
patient. Ward service routines could have 
been synchronized to the Volga Boatman’s 
song—"'Heave, ho, Heave, ho!” 


The Squirrel Cage 


Early in 1942 a plan was developed for a 
cart with rotary trays (see Figure I). Like 
many novel ideas it was graphic to the spon- 
sor who, without drafting experience, found 
it difficult to translate to the unhappy me- 
chanic who undertook its interpretation. 
Plans for a handsome chrome frame support- 
ing lightweight metal trays were unimagin- 
atively created in terms of discarded 1/,” iron 
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pipe and heavy oak trays, the whole unsatis- 
factorily mounted on flimsy bed casters which 
did not lend themselves well to the long dis- 
tance transportation involved. The frame was 
asymmetrical, inclining the monstrosity to a 
list; the trays turned easily, so easily they 
often spun rapidly, creating the effect of a 
whirling squirrel cage on wheels with a har- 
rassed librarian hanging on to prevent de- 
molition of walls, water pitchers from bed- 
side tables, or minor accidents to a too-inter- 
ested observer. The bed casters creaked and 
groaned under a full load. The caster on the 
right front consistently slipped its moorings 
and gamboled off down the hall to the de- 
light of all spectators. Negotiating a casual 
vacuum-cleaner cord or an elevator exit meant 
manual labor and mounting a sidewalk curb 
was impossible. Thus progress with the new 
vehicle was fraught with peril and sprinkled 
with much free advice. 


The cart’s first appearance on a GI ward 
brought all service to a standstill. A helpful 
corpsman rushed for an oil can. Bed patients 
raised on one elbow and cheered ; ambulatory 
and wheel chair patients consolidated in a 
scolding knot to twirl the cage and examine 
its construction with critical eyes. Progress 
down the ward was impeded from every side. 
Book circulation during that one visit was 
phenomenal but exhausting as the men 
played extensively with the new toy. Re- 
marks were typically GI and equally candid. 
Unfortunately, in order to propel the cart at 
all, it had been equipped with a handle or bar 
welded to the frame for strength. The cur- 
rent soldier assigned as stack boy and library 
ward attendant had his virility insulted when 
brethren in the beds jeerily accused him of 
pushing a baby carriage. He became emo- 
tionally upset and tried to take off for the 
library—cart and all. 


Difference of Opinion 


There had been a cleavage in library staff 
sentiment over this new innovation which 
was supposed to revolutionize ward service. 
One member of the staff declined flatly to be 
caught from home base with anything so un- 
gainly and obstreperous. One more generous 
soul agreed to try it—but to give an unvar- 
nished report. After a three-hour struggle 
she dragged back, limp with exhaustion. To 
preserve diplomatic professional relations her 
report was tailored carefully and given non- 
committally. Safe in the recess of the stacks 
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she said explosively: “I’m dead; what you 
need is a horse!” 

The prospects of creating model number 
II stirred no enthusiasm either from the li- 
brarians forced to endure its predecessor or 
from the carpenter shop victimized (see Fig- 
ure Il). Nevertheless, it was undertaken 
grimly and, in time, completed. The helpful 
suggestions of several engineer patients 
brought a modification in design. The second 
attempt was built on a light-weight wooden 
table base with a top consisting of two re- 
volving trays operating on a waxed fifth 
wheel. The carpenter shop, by this time feel- 
ing the pinch i metals and materials, de- 
clined to disgorge appropriate wheels in spite 












































Ficure II. The Tipsy Truck, showing 
fifth wheel principle 


of all complaints about the inadequate bed 
casters. A junk yard eventually provided tri- 
cycle wheels for the fixed-wheel complement 
but bed casters were used again as the pivots. 
Unfortunately model number II was likewise 
equipped with a bar handle which still of- 
fended the volcanic temperament of the of- 
ficial ‘‘pusher.”” Regardless of its mechanical 
merits a controversial cart was worse than no 
cart at all, as the physical burden of shifting 
furniture was not so wearing as the emotional 
strain of repeated GI tantrums. 

Cart number II proved satisfactory in prin- 
ciple but nectar 4 inadequate storage space 
for returned books and magazines. In addi- 
tion, the greater circumference of the tricycle 
wheels gave it a speed and ‘‘cruising distance”’ 
which bed casters could not emulate. They 
shimmied unmercifully on the slightest de- 
cline and refused to be coaxed across door- 
sills or curbs without going piggy-back. Nev- 
ertheless, with proper persuasion, careful 
handling, and knowledge of the right pass- 
words, this cart gave reasonably good service 
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while proving in fact that rotary trays were 
more advantageous to both librarian and 
patient. 


Success at Last 


Model number III was accomplished by the 
middle of 1943 (see the photographs). The 
carpenter shop foreman flinched visibly at the 
reappearance of the amateur draftsman with 
new drawings. Up until this time any unen- 
gaged handy man had been assigned to pro- 
duce the models. Now even the foreman’s 
long suffering patience was exhausted by 
criticisms of former craftsmanship; an ex- 
pert cabinet maker was detailed to achieve 
the new results. Furthermore, the command- 
ing general resolved the problem of wheels 
by calling the shop personally to suggest li- 
brary specifications be met. The cards were 
stacked on number III; it was lucky from the 
start. A perfect product, expertly tooled, 
absolutely balanced, and completely fluid on 
Colson eight-inch ball-bearing wheels, was 
delivered in record time. After the raucous 
reception of model number I, the premier 
appearance of number III was like a trium- 
phal march of vindication. Several patients 
had remained hospitalized through the long 
metamorphosis and recalled its predecessors 
with glee—but could find no fault with the 
end result. Two sets of identical handles, 
permitting movement of the cart in either di- 
rection, had deleted at last any lingering re- 








semblance to a perambulator. Not even the 
stack boy could complain. 

As usual there were many recommenda- 
tions for its expanded service. Some called it 
a cart, a truck, or a wagon. One recommend- 
ed it for modification and use in a potting 
shed; the majority thought it better suited 
for a portable cocktail bar. The most practical 
tribute came from a British officer who said: 
“Oh, I say, book lady, what a handy little 
trolley, don’t you know.” 

And so successful is its success that no- 
body mentioned the horse we didn’t have in 
1942. 
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Blueprint for Discipline 
By Mary Askew Backer * 


ISCIPLINE—stern word, grievous to 

teachers who expect to have to enforce 
it; anathema to librarians, many of whom 
hoped to escape it by choosing the nice, quiet, 
profession of librarianship. Library disci- 
pline has many aspects. The library has an 
obligation to the general public, never indul- 
gent toward disorder, even in the days when 
uncontrolled self-expression was the vogue. 
There must be quiet for the adult and for the 
student, and order for the child who likes to 
be among well behaved people. Some chil- 
dren and young people need instruction on 
how to behave in a library ; some need to learn 
to behave. 

Many of us serve communities where dis- 
cipline is inescapable. For the young person 
who needs to learn how to behave in the li- 
brary, a few words or suggestions, tactfully 
chosen, suffice. The problem is the child who 
needs to learn to behave. The ideal solution 
would be to give time to each child, discover 
the reasons behind his misbehavior, why he 
is maladjusted, why he will not conform, 
then help him to acquire desirable behavior 
patterns and maintain them in consistently 
good conduct. There are times and oppor- 
tunities when we can achieve such an ideal 
and a permanent bettering of character, but 
in the rush of a hectic afternoon, when the 
room teems with children and young people, 
one has to take short cuts to achieve a tem- 
porary semblance of order. 

The following suggestions may be ques- 
tioned by a professional disciplinarian, but 
my apology in offering them is that they 
work, and have proved themselves time and 
again in situations more difficult than the ma- 
jority of librarians have to meet. Sometimes 
amid such temporary expedients, it has been 
possible to catch the attention or gain the 
good will of a child long enough to turn him 
toward lasting goodness. 


Policy of Prevention 


The perfect discipline is the kind that 
makes discipline unnecessary. Forestall the 
need for correction by preventing misdeeds 





* Librarian, Branch 12, Enoch Pratt Free Librarv. 
Baltimore, Marviand. 
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before they occur. Be so alert, that you fore- 
see what is going to occur and divert conduct 
into safer channels. Usually if two children 
want the same book, before they pull the 
book apart or one hits the other over the head 
with it, there is a moment of pause after the 
glint of covetousness appears in the eye. In 
that moment, walk over to them. If possible 
to spot a duplicate copy, thrust it into the 
empty pair of hands. If no duplicates, pick 
up a book as attractive as possible, open it, 
and begin showing its pictures. Remove from 
the desk the small loose objects which might 
mean another “don’t’”’ to exploring little fin- 
gers. If Joe begins ruffling through the book 
cards in the tray, say, ‘Joe, put your hands in 
your pockets” or “Hold your hands behind 
you. 

When little children use the library as a 
playroom, divert their attention to the books. 
When they tire of books, and their interest 
span will prove short, tell them to play out- 
doors, at the same time drawing them gently 
to the door. Acquire a sixth sense, eyes in 
the back of your head, to warn you that Don- 
ny is about to slide past the door and glee- 
fully coast the length of the room on roller 
skates. If you fail to stop him at the door, 
you may have a few bad moments. Donny, 
on skates, moves faster than you can over- 
take him. You will have to stir his curiosity 
by doing something interesting near the door. 
When he comes to watch, block off his escape, 
and usher him through the door, back to ce- 
ment walks. 

Some disorder is due to long waits in line 
at the desk. Billy wants to push his way ahead 
of Tom, who has been standing there for fif- 
teen minutes. Pleasantly, but firmly, direct 
Billy to the rear of the line. Accept no reasons 
from Billy for being waited on earlier than 
his turn. Maybe others have reasons as co- 
gent, but they are more willing to abide by 
the rules. Neither permit a child to hand his 
books to one already far up the line. Stream- 
line and speed up the work of the desk as- 
sistants to lessen the wait, but when lines are 
necessary, to be fair, one must be adamant 
about standing in turn. When the children 
know that each newcomer has to go to the 
end, they wait in better spirit and restiveness 
calms down. 
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If a child of the middle-age group mis- 
behaves, tell him, without rancor, to go home. 
It may be necessary to stay on the spot until 
he actually starts, or to escort him to the door. 
If there are a number together, they may scat- 
ter, so you may have to round them up as 
though riding herd, or resort to the ruse of 
seeing an older child to the door first, with 
the younger ones trailing along. A child may 
ask, “Can I come back in?” The answer is 
“Yes, when your mother comes with you to 
take care of you,” or “Yes, tomorrow,”’ add- 
ing any conditions necessary regarding his be- 
havior when he comes the next day. 

If misconduct warrants severe measures, 
take the child home and gain the parent's 
cooperation. More impressive is to keep the 
offender in the library, and send another 
child home for the parent. The assistance of 
teacher or principal is valuable too, but it 
seems more forceful to settle the issue be- 
tween librarian and child directly. 


The Police 


Situations occur where a little show of po- 
lice authority is beneficial. Some children are 
reared so roughly that beatings or the police 
are the only correctives they heed. Obviously, 
the former is out of the question. If you say 
you will call the police if they continue to 
misbehave, do so. A bluff is too often called, 
so threaten only when the offense is serious 
enough to justify your carrying your threat 
to conclusion. It is a compliment to your in- 
tegrity if a boy says, as did Charles, “Come 
on, we better beat it. If she says she'll call 
the cops, she will.” If the group has of- 
fended previously and repeatedly, it may be 
more effective to call the police without warn- 
ing the culprits. Let the mischief-makers re- 
main in the library, doing their worst, so that 
the policeman will see their antics. The visit 
of an officer to the parents to discuss their 
child’s behavior, has a long-lasting tonic ef- 
fect. Neighboring parents, too, will take 
their sons in hand. 

One of the most difficult situations is the 
small room, filled with a hundred young 
people, most of them nonreaders, overflowing 
onto the windowsills, that has to be kept 
reasonably quiet for the adults who come on 
business during the course of an evening. 
These young people have come because the 
library is brightly lighted, attractive, and the 
rest of the gang is there. The plight of the 
librarian, particularly if she is young, or a 
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newcomer, resembles that of a martyr thrust 
into an arena to face the hungry lions. Reared 
in a quiet home, in a quiet neighborhood, she 
has to face a roomful of loud, husky teen- 
agers, their vitality more suited to the athletic 
field than to the confines of a reading room. 
To survive, she summons her five-feet-three 
of courage and takes hold of the situation. 
Are they being destructive, or just noisy? 
What reading can they be taught to enjoy? 
What will be the most effective method of 
inducing them to adopt a more appropriate 
behavior pattern for the library? 


Gain their good will first. To do this, study 
them as individuals. Learn their names, for 
anonymity makes it easy to pass the blame. 
Discover who are only noisy, who are mis- 
chievous. If you are new, they will try you 
out, but no matter what they do, keep your 
poise and good nature. If they try to make 
you jump by sudden noises, appear not to 
notice it. If a fight begins, instead of telling 
them they should not fight, send them out- 
side to finish it. Later, when they know you 
better, you can try to build up a better code 
for settling difficulties. Learn their interests 
by a warm, genuine interest in their sports, 
their dates, their difficulties in adjusting to an 
adult world. Overlook discourtesies due to 
ignorance. When the group becomes friendly, 
it will be quick to help you enforce the amen- 
ities. It will win respect if it is one boy who 
says to another, “Take off your hat.” If the 
injunction comes from you, you're just a 
grouch. If a boy brings in his friend, who 
exclaims, “Jeezus! What da hell do ya do 
in a joint like dis?’ show no shocked disap- 
proval. The other boys will tell him, more 
effectively than you, to silence his profanity. 
In a community where there are gangs, differ- 
ing national or racial groups, go to great pains 
to be impartial. Let it be clearly evident that 
the same rule applies to all. 


Keep Moving 


In the crowded room, move from group to 
group. As you spot the loudest, constant 
talkers, tell them to keep their voices down. 
However, quiet is relative, and some of these 
young people, from homes where shouting is 
customary, think they are quiet. “Talk so I 
can't hear you” or “You're giving away your 
secrets—better whisper’’ will give them a bet- 
ter idea of what you mean by quiet. Remind 
them that the library is a place to read. Give 
the boys cartoon books, illustrated magazines, 
books with pictures. Give the girls pamphlets 
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on etiquette, make-up, hair-do’s. Later you 
can proceed to books to read. When repeat 
trips to tables are necessary, suggest that talk- 
ing can be done outside. If there are vacant 
places in the room, groups can be separated. 
Put the worst offenders at tables near the 
desk, where it is easy to keep them under 
your eye. Unobtrusive, good-natured persis- 
tence, long continued, will eventually wear 
them down. 

Some groups, however, seem to be unable 
to exert any self-restraint. If they are allowed 
quiet conversation, the sound soon becomes a 
roar. An efficacious remedy is to rule, ‘‘No 
talking.” Such an undesirable and old-fash- 
ioned remedy discourages those who come to 
the library only to visit. After several days of 
having to sit in silence, they get discouraged 
and do their dating elsewhere. Usually a few 
weeks persistence makes the enforcement of 
such a rule no longer necessary, once the 
chronic chatterers have absented themselves. 


Some things have to be forbidden abso- 
lutely, such as flying paper airplanes, playing 
games with the books, shooting crap, playing 
cards, smoking, eating. Tell them that planes 
are flown outdoors, crap and cards they have 
to play at home, smoking is prohibited by the 
fire code, food must be left at the desk. Some 
will smuggle in a snack. When they do, in- 
sist that the culprits pick up their littter of 
orange skins, peanut shells, popcorn crumbs, 
and stand by while they do it. To insure or- 
der, it is best to forbid sitting on tables. Prop- 
ping feet on tables is definitely out, also. 

In all disciplinary situations, be firm, in- 
sistent if need be, but tactful, too. Recall your 
own youth, your own motivations for good 
and bad. Try to put yourself in the place of 
the child corrected. Go directly to him, and 
speak to him. No one likes to be made con- 
spicuous by being shouted at across the length 
of a room. To shout stentoriously from the 
desk, “More quiet, please,” is a waste of 
breath. To attempt to halt disorder by ner- 
vously calling, “Children, don’t do that!” or 
in a high, thin voice to query, “Did you hear 
me?” is totally ineffectual. Make your re- 
quests personal, positive, definite, specific. 
Forget yourself entirely, disregarding af- 
fronts to you. Keep your sense of humor, 
then it will be easier to view any disciplinary 
situation objectively. Would an impartial 
adult, or a parent, feel that you had spoken 
fairly, that your course of action had been 
justified? Let your young patrons feel that, 
although certain regulations of conduct must 
be enforced for the public good, you can see 
things through their eyes. You like them, and 
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want them to like you, but you are an agent 
enforcing an impersonal set of rules that ap- 
ply to each and every person who comes into 
the building. The dominating force is Law— 
wise, impartial, powerful—not one person 
forcing her will upon others by ceason of a 
little authority. 

The standard of conduct for a library 
should be quiet order in a pleasant friendly 
atmosphere. Help these young people to 
reach that standard. Its achievement will re- 
quire unremitting effort, for the permission 
of greater freedom than in the classroom has 
as its difficult corollary, self-restraint. If they 
learn self-discipline, however, they will carry 
from the library a gift as vital as books to in- 
sure successful living together in a crowded 
one world. 


WEEDING WORLD WAR II 


MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 42) 


Because the process of weeding might sacri- 
fice material valuable in the future, it is sug- 
gested that supplementary shelves in a dry 
and safe place be provided in a special storage 
space. Here the unwanted material and the 
duplicates should be shelved until such a time 
as they are of use. Then after a lapse of time, 
there should be a weeding of the material on 
the supplementary shelves. The mass of ma- 
terial on World War II is a good place to 
begin the process of weeding. 


a 6 
IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Library is called an institution 
Of public service, 
Which definition is being constantly broadened. 


There is a warm corner where old pensioners 
Catch up on their afternoon naps. 

There are tables at which bobby-soxers may sit 
While waiting for eligible date-material to ap- 


pear. 

There is a desk pen for writing last rainute themes 
Or scrawling hasty billets-doux. 

There is a snug vestibule for bus-waiting. 

There is a children’s room where harried mothers 
Deposit their scamps for an afternoon. 

There is an alcove where parcels are left 
While housewives are bill-paying. 

There is a telephone over which dates are made 
Or broken. 

There is a fountain where juveniles attempt 
Exciting water fights. 

There are obscure sections of the stacks 
Apparently well suited for clandestine kisses. . . . 


The Public Library also has books to lend. 
Betty Cook ROTTMANN 
Columbia, Missouri, Public Library 
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Films and Records 
By Jean T. 


jut over a year ago, a basement wing of 
the Schauffler Memorial Library of Mount 
Hermon School was emegene for projecting 
moving pictures, slidefilms, and kodachrome 
slides. A Bell and Howell sound projector, 
two slide and filmslide projectors, a perma- 
nent screen and one portable screen are 
housed here. With a seating capacity of 40, 
this film room provides adequate room for 
classes to view movies. While the room is 
not ideal for sound movies, it is the best 
arrangement possible for the present. The 
brick walls and cement floor naturally do not 
absorb much sound. To counteract this, celo- 
tex panels have been placed along the walls. 
With this increased sound absorption the 
sound movies are heard satisfactorily. 

Since classrooms are not equipped for pro- 
jecting films, the library provides a central 
location for this service. The use of the film 
room is scheduled through one of the li- 
brarians so that classes will not collide in 
using the room. Sometimes the magazine 
room is used for slidefilms for one class 
while sound movies are being projected in 
the film room for another. The portable 
screen and filmslide projectors are easily set 
up in any place. 

Relying on the Educational Film Guide 
and numerous other recommended lists, our 
first list of rental films was compiled. In spite 
of the summaries and critical reviews of these 
films, a large part of this program was ex- 
perimental. Each film had to be seen and 
used to be sure how effective it would be in 
classwork. Many of the films were highly 
satisfactory and some fell far short of expec- 
tations. Sometimes the condition of rental 
films proves to be very poor. A film that was 
originally very good, but has become worn 
and unskillfully cut, loses much of its effec- 
tiveness. If the film has torn sprocket holes 
and the projector has to be stopped several 
times during the showing of the film, the 
class interest is drastically diminished or lost. 

Careful records are kept of the rental films 
so that in future schedules all unsatisfactory 
films can be eliminated. To date, no films 
have been purchased. Because of their ex- 
pense, this will be a very gradual process, 


* Librarian, Schauffler Memorial Library, Mount Her- 
mon School, Mount Hermon, Massachusetts. 
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in a Private School 


Kenway * 


with a few outstanding films to be acquired 
each year. The present budget allows $400 
per school year for the rental, acquisition, 
and upkeep of films, slides, projectors, and 
recordings. 

Everyone using films realizes the wisdom 
of planning and booking them as far in ad- 
vance as possible. However, with changes in 
faculty come changes in requirements. Some 
teachers are much more interested in class 
films than others. It is hard work to convince 
some teachers of the value of films, although 
the majority are very keen about them. There 
are added difficulties when teachers having 
the same subject do not cover the same mate- 
rial simultaneously. To be most useful, a film 
should be presented as an introduction to 
certain material, or midway in a subject, or 
as a review summary of a subject. Generally 
speaking, if teachers have a copy of the film 
schedule on hand, they can time assignments 
appropriately. 


Variety of Subjects 


During the past year, more than 100 films 
were rented. The majority of these were for 
various science classes, although the list in- 
cluded films for American history, music ap- 
preciation, English, French, Spanish, and 
German classes. Usually sound movies are 
more successful than silent. However, some 
scientific films are more useful in the silent 
form, since that gives the teacher opportunity 
for emphasizing and enlarging certain points. 


Films for various sports such as foot- 
ball, hockey, and swimming are excellent 
for demonstrating correct techniques. The 
coaches notice that the boys put into practice 
quickly what they have seen in the films. 
Some fine sports films are loaned free by 
sporting goods firms. 

Among the best of the films for back- 
ground for Spanish classes are those produced 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American affairs. There are many of these 
films on the South American countries and 
they are very inexpensive to rent. Some of 
the most useful slidefilms deal with the sci- 
ences, Latin background, literature, geog- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Our Library “Teeners” Turn Dramatic 
By Allegra M. Westbrooks * 


AN honest statement is made when we say 

that the library is no longer a place 
where books are “kept and preserved.” For, 
in the Eastern Branch of the Louisville Free 
Public Library, our “teeners” are doing some- 
thing about shaking the library's staid routine. 
Each Tuesday at’5:30 P.M., a group of eager 
and energetic fifteen-, sixteen-, and seventeen- 
year-olds meet in the library auditorium to 
give vent to their creative notions about the 
drama. They call themselves the ‘Library 
Playhouse.’” True, many have but little to 
offer the art but they consider it fun and profit 
to learn a few of the rules of amateur acting. 
There may be no future Sarah Bernhardts or 
Ethel Barrymores among them but they feel 
that through study and diligent practice a 
genuine appreciation for this area of the fine 
arts can be acquired. 

It all began when one of our stage-struck 
young pages expressed her interest in dramat- 
ics, and as a result the library decided to spon- 
sor a teen-age dramatic club. The original 
group consisted of one boy and four girls. 


Books to Help 


We were very anxious to get off to the 
proper start. The sponsoring librarian had 
to do more reading and studying than the 
teeners. We scoured the Eastern and West- 
ern branches for every possible book on the 
subject and turned to the main library for 
books on its shelves. Such books are Morosco’s 
Stage Technique Made Easy, Colvan’s Face 
the Footlights, and Bavely’s Dramatics Di- 
rector’s Handbook proved invaluable. How- 
ever, Cartmell’s Amateur Theater Handbook 
seemed just the book that would serve our 
purpose since it was particularly designed for 
the amateur director as well as the beginning 
actor. 

With interest, members, and a fairly good 
collection of books to guide us, we began. A 
conscientious effort was made to make each 
meeting meaningful. No member was to 
leave without gaining something. Our first 
session might have been classed a pep meet- 
ing for its purpose was to show the advan- 
tages to be derived from “just belonging.” 


* Children’s Librarian, Eastern and Western Branches, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public Library. 
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It was made clear that much of our time 
would be devoted to studying plays, reading 
them for enjoyment, and examining the tech- 
niques involved in play production rather 
than attempting to act. The group's interest 
must have been won or their curiosity aroused 
for there were many new faces at the next 
meeting. This get-together began with a dis- 
cussion of the history of acting. So absorbed 
were the members in the origin of the art 
that they suggested calling in someone who 
had studied in the field to lecture and answer 
questions. A brief but clear introductory 
background was given along with suggested 
readings. 


The third meeting, from all appearances, 
resembled a class rather than a club for it 
was the pencil-and-paper type—note-taking. 
“Stage Terms’ was the topic. Each teener 
was asked to copy the terms and definitions 
and become familiar with them. Before doing 
this, they were given opportunity to define 
them without preparation. It was here that 
the real fun began. They discovered that some 
of the terms had been met in their junior and 
senior high school plays. Other terms could 
be defined by guessing them at sight. When 
the definition could not be hit upon, our prin- 
cipal reference tool, the Amateur Theater 
Handbook was called upon to come to our 
rescue. 


The fourth meeting did not follow the 
same pattern. A little practice instead of 
theory was in order. The group was inter- 
ested in determining their special abilities 
through a few tryouts. In the same over- 
worked reference volume that we called upon 
so often, there are many suggested skits, to 
be portrayed according to the thinking of the 
would-be actor. Our club found much pleas- 
ure in performing these in groups of twos: 

Two charladies discuss the weather over the 

back fence. 

A doctor calls on a wealthy malade imaginaire. 

A radical orator impresses a country bumpkin 


A lady serves tea to a gentleman with a 
monocle. 


As these were performed, others were sug- 
gested to them out of their own thinking. 
Following each scene, the group gave criti- 
cisms. It was surprising to note how scrutin- 
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izing they could be in catching what was right 
or wrong with some bit of speech or action. 
To hear such an observation as ‘I think you 
were speaking ‘out of character’ during your 
last few lines’ showed that they were learn- 
ing quickly the language of the stage. 


One evening was devoted to a discussion 
of make-up—John F, Baird's book being used 
as the reference aid. During the latter half 
of the meeting, we experimented with the 
regular ten-cent-store powders and paints. Be- 
cause we could not get the effects-which are 
produced with theatrical cosmetics, the teeners 
decided to purchase a miniature theatrical 
make-up kit. 

At another meeting contemporary play- 
wrights, actors, and dramatic critics were dis- 
cussed. In preparation for this discussion the 
members particularly favored the use of Cur- 
rent Biography. They found the popular treat- 
ment so characteristic of these biographies 
quite appealing. Hence, never a sigh could 
be heard if someone were given a special bio- 
graphical assignment. 


It is often very amusing to see in what di- 
rection an evening's program will turn. 
Through the sudden suggestion of a teener, 
a certain play is read just for appreciation and 
not for an attempt at performance. The occa- 
sions are many for trailing off the beaten path 
when someone pops up with an idea about 
the camera technique in a certain movie or a 
criticism of some radio program. Such ideas 
are frequently the sparks that burst into 
enough opinions to keep us beyond the clos- 
ing hour. 

If spontaneity of expression and interest 
are the only benefits these teen-agers receive, 
then the library offers a profitable pastime. 
However, there are certain general outcomes 
that the library hopes to attain through such 
an organization within its domain: the creat- 
ing of an intrinsic desire for intensive read- 
ing on plays and play production brought 
about through access to the literature available 
in the library; the development of a stronger 
self-expression that in later years may be di- 
rected toward the channel in which the teener 
is most talented; and the development of an 
appreciation for the finer elements that con- 
tribute toward culture and refinement. 


With such objectives before us, the reader 
can see how the library is brought into active 
participation in the development of our 
young. Not by mere provision of materials 
can this be done but by calling direct attention 
to the use of these books via some purposeful 
type of educative and recreative activity. This 
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is one of the library's modern media of service 
to its young patrons. 


FILMS AND RECORDS 
(Continued from page 49) 


raphy, and ancient history. The kodachrome 
slides are used chiefly for art appreciation, 
Bible background, and geography. 

In order to know and evaluate the amount 
of use the film room receives, a record has 
been kept of the periods booked for its use. 
During the past year, 316 classes used the 
film room. Anyone who has wrestled with 
ordering films, arranging the schedule, and 
contacting teachers, in addition to running 
off the films, will appreciate the fact that the 
library has been a very busy place with the 
additional project. An interesting observa- 
tion is that the circulation and work in all 
departments of the library have been steadily 
increasing at the same time. Through their 
attendance at film showings, students and 
faculty in turn have been more conscious of 
the library’s other resources and have utilized 
them to a larger extent, enabling the library 
to take a larger part in the life of the campus 
and community. Campus clubs, the Sunday 
School, and adult organizations have used the 
film room and have thus become more inter- 
ested in what the library has to offer. 

The phonograph record collection, now 
five years old and numbering about 75 
albums and 100 single records, is always in 
use. The records are circulated in the same 
fashion as books. The browsing room in the 
library basement contains, in addition to a 
special collection of books, a phonograph and 
all the phonograph records. Students may 
play records here at any time during the 
afternoons, and there is rarely a moment that 
the phonograph is not in use. 

One of the most popular types of class 
periods centers in the browsing room. While 
studying Shakespeare or poetry, English 
classes frequently come to this room to hear 
Shakespearean plays or poetry recorded by 
Robert Frost and other poets. Such albums as 
The Lonesome Train, Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol, and The Murder of Lidice are also 
used by English classes. On their own initia- 
tive the students often play the Shakespeare 
records the better to understand the plays. 
This ready access to supplementary class ma- 
terial is a valuable service to the students 
and faculty. Thus the audio-visual program 
is enriching the curriculum of the school. 
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Life with the Teens 
By Beatrice W. Schein * 


IF you find that life is becoming too easy for 

you and that for a change you'd rather take 
your orange juice straight instead of having 
it strained, why not try your hand at young 
people's work? We-can guarantee that it 
offers plenty of excitement, no dull moments, 
and lots of satisfaction. 

Consider Teen Corner’s part in the Annual 
Youth Week celebration, sponsored by the 
Civic Clubs of Newark last May. The Advi- 
sory Council of Young People proposed an 
all-schools exhibit illustrating outstanding 
features of the secondary schools in the city 
and a student demonstration of activities for 
which each school was particularly well 
known. 


Everybody Works 


Letters were sent to school prinicpals and 
librarians asking their cooperation and these 
were followed up by visits from advisory 
council representatives. Each representative 
worked with a designated faculty member of 
his school on plans for the exhibit and for 
the school’s part in the demonstration. In the 
meantime, the Teen Corner staff designed and 
sent to schools and youth organizations post- 
ers and bookmarks advertising the program. 


When completed, the exhibit consisted of 
twenty-three display cases spread over the 
third-floor corridor of the main library build- 
ing. Examples of everything from “hair- 
do's” to prize-winning water colors were ex- 
hibited. Radio parts, tools, lamps, jewelry, 
fashion illustrations, photographs, clothing, 
pottery are only a few of the many objects that 
were included. The exhibit offered an excel- 
lent medium for introducing to the general 
public the infinite variety of interests and 
skills of these young people. We all know 
that our young folks receive plenty of pub- 
licity for their misdeeds. It is probably time 
for us to pay some attention to and encourage 
them in their achievements. 


The Teens Take Over 


The opening of the exhibit wa< celebrated 
by a student demonstration program in Teen 


” © Principal Librarian, "Teen Corner, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, Public Library. 
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Corner. The council had chosen one of its 
members to act as mistress of ceremonies. 

The Spanish folk dances, the talk on the 
special advantages of vocational schools to 
those unable to go on to college, and the ex- 
planation of how one parochial school had 
achieved its fine reputation in speech arts 
went off without a hitch. A mock court trial 
was put on to illustrate one phase of student 
government. Although carried out with much 
humor and some horseplay, the points in 
favor of student government were well taken. 

So smoothly did the program go that the 
audience was completely unaware of the last 
minute crises that had to be met. The artist 
forgot his palette and we had to rustle up 
some dinner plates for use as substitutes. And 
despite his real talent, the boy was too shy to 
talk before a group. A hasty readjustment in 
plans was made whereby the art demonstra- 
tion minus dialog could take place. 

Sometimes a mishap can be turned to good 
advantage. When the chemistry demonstra- 
tor found that his first experiment fizzled out, 
he brought down the house when he cried 
with a surprised squeak in his voice “Why, it 
didn’t work!” All the rest of his experiments, 
however, really did work. In fact, one might 
say that the smoke screen test worked almost 
too well. 

Following the program, the young people 
put away quantities of “cokes’’ and cookies 
while they chatted with their friends and 
made new ones. 


Not All Social 


For those who misconstrue this account and 
think that the life of the young people's |i- 
brarian is just one round of parties after an- 
other, we hasten to add that she also gives her 
time to more serious tasks. Problems of ad- 
ministration and organization, and of per- 
sonnel loom large in the picture. But the li- 
brarian’s primary aim is to give the best 
possible service to youth—whether it be ref- 
erence, informational, recreational, or per- 
sonal. Youth programs are one way of putting 
that service on a firm and friendly basis. 
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Teen-Age Reading Habits 


By Martha Huddleston * 


Goss light has been cast on the literary 

tastes of the teen-age group as a result of 
the information compiled by the Teen Age 
Book Club, which recently completed its first 
year under the sponsorship of Pocket Books, 
Inc. In September 1946 the club was intro- 
duced in high schools throughout the country 
in answer to the need for good books at a low 
cost. The program, steered by leaders in the 
library and educational fields and designed to 
encourage extra-curricular reading by teen-age 
high school students, was welcomed by li- 
brarians and teachers. More than 4,000 
letters praising the work of the club have 
been received from ““T-A-B Club” organizers 
and educators throughout the country. More 
than 5,000 letters enthusiastic about the club’s 
selections have been received from teen-agers 
themselves. 


To insure that good books are offered to 
members of the Teen Age Book Club, the se- 
lections are chosen by a committee composed 
of: Max J. Herzberg, chairman, past presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of 
English; Richard J. Hurley, past president of 
the Catholic Library Association; Mark A. 
Neville, chairman of the committee on junior 
and senior high school booklists for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English; Mar- 
garet Scoggin, librarian, Nathan Strauss 
Branch of the New York Public Library; and 
E. Louise Noyes, head of the English depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara High School. 


The statistics, compiled by the Teen Age 
Book Club for the purpose of helping the 
selection committee choose the most appro- 
priate books for the club to offer, are based on 
the distribution of nearly 600,000 books to 
approximately 90,000 members in 2,700 units 
in cities located in all the forty-eight states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


The fifty selections offered during the past 
school year, listed in the order of their popu- 
larity with T-A-B Club members, are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Lost Horizon, James Hilton 

2. Phantom Filly, George Agnew Chamberlain 
3. Home Sweet Homicide, Craig Rice 

4. To Have and To Hold, Mary Johnston 





* Director, Teen Age Book Club, Pocket Books, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20. 
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14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


33. 
34. 
> 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


Junior Miss, Sally Benson 
Random Harvest, James Hilton 


. Lad, A Dog, Albert Payson Terhune 


Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronté 
Steele of the Royal Mounted, J. O. Curwood 
The Border Trumpet, Ernest Haycox 


. And Then There Were None, Agatha 


Christie 

The Covered Wagon, Emerson Hough 

The Pocket Book of Humorous Verse, 
David McCord 

Pastoral, Nevil Shute 

My Ten Years in a Quandary, Robert Bench- 
ley 

Laugh with Leacock, Stephen Leacock 

Life with Father, Clarence Day 

Adventures of Ellery Queen, Ellery Queen 

Tales and Poems of Mystery and Imagina- 
tion, E. A. Poe 

The Pocket Book of Dog Stories, Harold 
Berman 

The Late George Apley, John P. Marquand 

The Human Comedy, William Saroyan 

The Great Impersonation, E. Phillips Op- 
penheim 


4. Action at Aquila, Hervey Allen 
. North of ’36, Emerson Hough 


The Spirit of the Border, Zane Grey 


7. Roget's Pocket Thesaurus 


The Ogden Nash Pocket Book 


. Mutiny on the Bounty, Nordhoff and Hall 


The Pocket Book of Western Stories, ed. by 
Harry Maule 


1. Madame Curie, Eve Curie 


The Pocket Book of Father Brown, G. K. 
Chesterton 

The Last Frontier, Howard Fast 

Men Against the Sea, Nordhoft and Hall 

Farewell to Sport, Paul Gallico 

Spiderweb Trail, Eugene Cunningham 

The Pocket Book of Quotations, ed. by 
Henry Davidoff 

Shakespeare's Tragedies 

Steamboat Round the Bend, Ben Lucien 
Burman 

Abraham Lincoln, Lord Charnwood 

Damon Runyon’s Favorites, Damon Runyon 

Runyon a la Carte, Damon Runyon 

The Pocket Book of Robert Frost's Poems 

The Stephen Vincent Benét Pocket Book 

Alexander Botts, Earthworm Tractors, Wm. 
Hazlett Upson 

The Pocket Book of Story Poems, ed. by 
L. Untermeyer 

Country Lawyer, Bellamy Partridge 


(Continued on page 68) 
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EXT to operations—and, of course, the weath- 

er—vacation trips probably provide more in- 
gredients for conversation than almost any other 
topic. And how varied the ingredients: history for 
background, 641 two or three times a day, the fine 
arts whenever one looks out at the passing scene, 
geography constantly—if we were really to start at 
the 000's, with a bit of imagination we could find 
tangents in every one of Dewey's classes. 


And we are no exception to this ‘‘on-my-trip” 
bug. After all, it is eight years since A.L.A. pro- 
vided such a distance-worthy excuse, and why not 
make the most of it? 

We were on one of several “library trains” and 
proved, to our own satisfaction at least, the folly of 
the “I- work- with - librarians -all-year-for-goodness- 
sake-let-me-get-away-from-them-on-vacation’’ school 
of thought. We had been duly warned. One state 
librarian offered his teen-age daughter as a chap- 
eron; she had crossed the country several times by 
herself! We didn’t need her, but she might have 
had a better time, had she come along, than on her 
solitary jaunts. Where else would she have found 
nearly a hundred travelers, already professionally 
congenial, with whom she would be at perfect 
liberty to chat? Surprisingly enough, we heard 
extremely little shop talk; librarians turned out to 
be primarily people—and interesting ones, at that. 


We saw a lot of people and met with all degrees 
of personality, charm, helpfulness, courtesy, and 
friendliness. To our delight, the librarians we 
visited along the way were without exception at 
the very top: gracious, welcoming hosts. The 
Chamber of Commerce and the convention bureau 
in many a city would do well to take a lesson in 
public relations from their librarians. 


Perhaps Utah has already done so. Everybody 
there seemed happy and pleasant, glad to welcome 
even the tourists. Some other spots also had an eye 
for the tourists, but combined with it a financial 
expectancy that proved a bit disconcerting. But in 
Utah hospitality reigned. Salt Lake City residents 
were as cordial as the Great Salt Lake is salty (and 
be careful not to get any in your eyes! ). The climax 
of a wonderful day was our visit to the University 
of Utah Library, where the library staff entertained 
about seventy of us at a delectable buffet supper. 
So many enthusiastic expressions were heard that 
it may be that Librarian L. H. Kirkpatrick will find 
that extra staff member he needs! 

In Utah also was Zion National Park, which— 
like the Grand Canyon in Arizona—was so moving- 
ly breath-taking in its beauty that nothing but the 
Psalms could provide adequate response. 

San Francisco was fascinating in an entirely dif- 
ferent way, with its steep streets, cable cars, gor- 
geous parks, gusty breezes, and welcome low tem- 
peratures. Even the librarians did not show any 
signs of drooping under their responsibilities as 
week-long hosts. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


By MDL 


On a bus trip to Oakland and Berkeley, we must 
have set an all-time record for a quick tour en 
masse, judging from the speed with which over two 
hundred librarians “saw” the University of Cali- 
fornia Library. Another brief glance at a library 
was in the government building at Yosemite, where 
we discovered a branch of the Mariposa County Li- 
brary just half an hour after closing time. 

Seattle Public Library has two especially interest- 
ing ideas. One is that the library accepts its re- 
sponsibility to try to reach every organization in the 
community. The other explains the excellent pub- 
licity the library is getting—the library is a client 
of a professional public relations man. Librarian 
John Richards says it costs less than adding a pub- 
licity assistant to the staff, and the library is assured 
of expert advice at all times. 

Two theme songs seem to be sung, in varying 
keys, in every public library we saw: the need for 
additional staff members and for a new or enlarged 
building. Vancouver Public Library has overflowed 
into two annexes, one of which was the former city 
hall. The University of British Columbia, also in 
Vancouver, is faring better, with a handsome big 
addition well on the way to completion. 

Victoria, the capitol of British Columbia, is old- 
world, leisurely, very British, and complete'y capti- 
vating, even to the flower baskets on the lamp posts. 
The library is also overcrowded, but the staff hasn't 
lost its sense of humor while awaiting a new library. 
One member, Nina Napier, is author of Library 
Levity, gay verse on professional themes, published 
by the Pacific Northwest Library Association in 
1946. 

Most constructive of our own professional efforts 
was a radio half-hour on Station KGO in San Fran- 
cisco, where we appeared for extemporaneous inter- 
view on Ann Holden's popular daily program. 
Asked Ann, “You mentioned library services. What 
services do libraries have besides lending books?’ 
And, after our multiple catalog of such services, 
“Are libraries used to their full capacity? If not, 
wouldn't some good publicity be indicated?” We 
assured her it would—and that many libraries al- 
ready were getting effective results from sound pub- 
licity, witness the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest at the conference! That Ann 
Holden is popular with her wide audience is at- 
tested by the hundreds of letters she receives daily. 
No wonder she is beloved by her interviewees when 
she provides such an easy “open sesame” for their 
ideas. We had opportunity to tell about the A.L.A. 
conference, about the universal helpfulness of the 
library profession, about the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin and ways in which we hope we are helping li- 
brarians and librarianship all over the land. 

Later in the week we met a San Francisco woman 
who listens regularly to Ann Holden's program. 
She didn’t place ws—but she could repeat every- 
thing we'd said on the air. We didn't make any 
impression, but our information did! Which is as 


it should be. . . . 
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Display for 


These display ideas proved effective in National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C. 





Overhead Book Jacket Display 


The drugstores have influenced us in working 
out overhead book jacket displays, but patrons and 
visitors are quite fascinated by this type of display. 
Lack of space for internal publicity, a large supply 
of worn jackets, a desire to brighten up a dull north 
room in winter, resulted in Monday-Morning- 
Wash-Line style jacket fronts. The fronts were 
trimmed and similar-sized ones were stapled to- 
gether at the four corners. This permitted string- 
ing or wires and also avoided curling at the corners. 

Variations are only limited by your imagination 
and ingenuity of assistants. Good for school li- 
braries and student help. It provides for a time a 
lively atmosphere for the youngsters. 
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The problem of retaining long-time material on 
a bulletin board seems to be an ever present one and 
never solved by means of thumbtacks. Also the 
heavy cardboard that some of these things come on 
does not seem to remain when fastened with tacks. 
To some extent thumbtacks are something of an 
obliteration. We solved this problem by removing 
from our desk stapler the bolt toward which the 
arrow points, This then permitted our desk stapler 
to be used as a wall stapler. All kinds of materials 
were securely stapled to the bulletin board and to 
permissible spots on the walls. The small wire 
staple was not nearly so noticeable as a thumbtack 
and often with a little care it might be absorbed 
into the anhouncement itself. For long-time mate- 
rial several staples could even be scattered on the 
face of the bulletin. Just the thing for wood and 
works equally as well on cork. The bolt may be 
replaced and the stapler again doubles in its orig- 
inal function as a desk stapler. 








Double Duty Stapler for 
Bulletin Board Security 





Map Display and Airline Mileage 


The keen interest in geography and location 
brought out by the war makes the use of maps im- 
portant. The ready administration was a puzzle 
until we contrived a convenient map displayer at 
a negligible cost. Our maps are secured mainly 
through our subscriptions to the National Geo- 
graphic and Fortune and were fastened with Scotch 
tape on to the clothes rack. This clothes dryer was 
secured at a department store for about 35 cents. 

The airline mileage indicator above the map dis- 
player was to portray a basic element of geography 
in need of emphasis. In its placement there, it was 
closely associated with the maps and many a dis- 
cussion, informal debate, or exchange of opinion 
arose out of this striking display, 
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IGHT awards and one honorable mention for 

outstanding library publicity during 1946, were 
given in the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest. The presentations were made at the Third 
General Session of the A.L.A. conference in San 
Francisco, July 3. Awards, consisting of framed 
scrolls, were given by the Wilson Library Bulletin 
which sponsored the contest jointly with the Public 
Relations Committee of A.L.A. 


Awards were based on scrapbooks submitted, 
presenting a cross section of the year’s publicity. 
Winners, selected from forty entries from twenty- 
three states, included: 

The George Amos Memorial Library, Gillette, Wyom- 
ing, selected among public libraries in communities of less 
than 25,000 population, for the courtesy with which direct 
mail publicity is worded, and the active concern of the 
librarian for better library service throughout the state as 
well as in the local community. Margaret E. Archibald, 
the librarian, was not able to be present. 


A double award, among public libraries in communities 
of 25,000 to 100,000 population: Santa Barbara Public Li- 
brary, Santa Barbara, California, and South Chicago 
Branch Library, Chicago, Illinois, for their concern with 
important public questions and the leadership they are 
giving in the field of adult education. South Chicago 
Branch Library is cited for the second year—the only li- 
brary to receive this honor. Howard M. Rowe, librarian 
of Santa Barbara Public Library, and Evelyn M. Wolter, 
librarian of South Chicago Branch Library, accepted the 
awards. 

Des Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa, selected 
among public libraries in communities of 100,000 to 200,- 
000 population, for-original publicity not included in other 
scrapbooks, and an awareness of minor modern issues, with 
appropriate library publicity. Forrest Spaulding, librarian, 
accepted the award. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
selected among public libraries in communities of over 
200,000 population, for the recognition of the library's 
varied publics in the community and on the staff, and the 
appropriate publicity with which library service has been 
introduced to those publics on their own levels of interest 
and need. Sarah L. Wallace, administrative assistant, 
accepted the award. 

The Harley School Library, Rochester, New York, se- 
lected among school libraries for its basic concern with 
school philosophy and aims, and the ingenuity and origi- 
nality of its well worked out program. Ada D. Kane, the 
librarian, was not able to be present. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan, was selected 
among the miscellaneous group for distinguished state li- 
brary publicity, especially valuable because there is so little 
concrete publicity available in this important field. John 
G. Lorenz, assistant state librarian, accepted the award. 
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St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri, was se- 
lected for a special award for an admirable presentation of 
a successful campaign for increased support. Charles H. 
Compton, librarian, accepted the award. 

Carnegie Library of Homestead, Munhall, Pennsylvania, 
was selected for honorable mention for evidence of close 
association with professional groups. Neither Catherine J. 
Butler, librarian, nor Mrs. William H. Stewart, publicity 
chairman of the Friends of the Library, were able to be 
present. 


The awards were named for the late John Cotton 
Dana, former librarian of the Denver, Colorado, 
and Newark, New Jersey, public libraries, who was 
a pioneer of progressive library publicity. Judges, 
who kept Mr. Dana's publicity tenets in mind when 
selecting winners from the scrapbooks submitted, 
included Mrs. Walter K. Knox, trustee of the Oak- 
land, California, Public Library; Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell, educational director of the Quarrie Corpo- 
ration of Chicago; and Andrew Lemke, former IIli- 
nois library trustee, now of International Business 
Machines, New York. 

The winning scrapbooks may be borrowed from 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Office, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


A Rare Book Room with a specially trained ad- 
ministrative staff and a capacity of 30,000 volumes 
has been opened in the University of Pennsylvania 
Library in Philadelphia. Made possible by exten- 
sive renovations on the second floor of the univer- 
sity library, the new unit includes a large reading 
room, an office and workroom, an exhibition hall- 
way, and segregated bookstacks. 


Attractive, logical, and quite fascinating is The 
Story of a New Dictionary, a 24-page two-color 
booklet. Copies are available upon request. Write 
to Funk and Wagnalls Inc., 153 East 24th Street, 
New York 10¢. 

eo & & 


National Dog Week will be observed September 
21-27, 1947. For information, stickers, posters, 
etc., write to National Dog Week, 424 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 


Ce & & 


United Nations Week will be observed Septem- 
ber 14-20, 1947. Detailed information is available 
to aid in planning local United Nations Week cele- 
brations. Write to the American Association for 
the United Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York 
21. 

eo & & 


National Bible Week will be observed October 
20-26, 1947. For information and suggestions 
write to Laymen’s National Committee, The Van- 
derbilt Hotel, New York 16. 
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No increase in the book postage rate was voted 
at the last session of Congress. This complete vic- 
tory for the book industry was announced by the 
House Committee on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. The combined efforts of the American Book- 
sellers Association members and other branches of 
the trade, operating through the National Postal 
Committee for Books, have guaranteed the continu- 
ation of the present rate of 4c for the first pound 
and 3c for each additional pound up to a maximum 
of 70 pounds. 


Several-state regional conferences are being 
planned by two groups for this fall. The Upper 


Midwest Regional Conference, including Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, 
will meet in Minneapolis October 3-7. Scheduled 
for October 9-11 in Baltimore is the Regional Li- 
brary Conference of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 


eo & & 


A ._mimeographed bibliography, “‘Cataloger's 
Aids: New, Revised, and Proposed,’ has been com- 
piled by Eleanor J. Shrimpton, first assistant of the 
Catalog Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary, who will be glad to send copies free. 


Pocket Books, Inc. reports that noncommercial 
and instructional film libraries have purchased at 
cost ($23.60) more than one hundred prints of the 
film, “It’s All Yours,’” which stars Ralph Bellamy 
and promotes the value and pleasure to be gained 
from book reading. With this wide distribution of 
“It’s All Yours,” schools and libraries should have 
little difficulty in securing a print for special book 
programs. Prints can probably be borrowed from 
local film centers. Or, write to Martha Huddleston, 
Director of Reading Promotion, Pocket Books, Inc., 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20. 
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One Hundred South Jersey Novels, A Bibliog- 
raphy of Fiction with a Southern New Jersey Set- 
ting, has been compiled and annotated by Horace 
G. Richards, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Copies are available 
at fifty cents each from the compiler, or from the 
Secretary, New Jersey Folklore Society, Rutgers 
University Library, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


eo & & 


The Nuclear Energy Exhibit, prepared by the 
American Chemical Society, proved outstandingly 
spectacular and interesting to St. Louisans during 
its month-long display at the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Public Library in April. Other libraries may make 
arrangements for its showing by writing to the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

eo & & 


A popular exhibit at the Toledo, Ohio, Public 
Library featured a selection from the Donald P. 
Deitesfeld historic collection of political and edi- 
torial cartoons. Other libraries interested in ob- 
taining them for display should write to Donald P. 
Deitesfeld, Stadium Club, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


The Theatre Annual, although listed at $1.50 per 
copy, is offered to libraries at the subscription price 
of $1 since it is published under the auspices of a 
library association. The 1946 issue is available 
now. Orders should be sent to Theatre Annual, 
P.O. Box 935, Grand Central Station, New York 
17. 

eo & & 


An interesting series has started, called The 
Masque, and published by the Curtain Press, 
Limited. Twenty-four pages, with the eight center 
pages in full color, the publication is devoted to 
dramatic productions. Number two, for instance, 
is on ‘Designs for the Theatre by Rex Whistler.’ 
Subscriptions are available at $2.60 per year. Ap- 
plications should be sent to the Editor, The Masque, 
The Curtain Press Ltd., 1 Goodwins Court, St. 
Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 2, England. 


Co & & 


The June issue of the Brooklyn Public Library 
Bulletin is devoted to an annotated list of New 
Books for the Teen-Age. It is an 8-page issue, 
printed in two colors with cover illustration and 
embracing 92 fiction and 114 nonfiction titles. 
Copies may be obtained at 10 cents apiece postpaid 
from the Editor, Brooklyn Public Library, Grand 
Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17. 


eo & & 


The Department of Commerce offers four recent 
selected and annotated bibliographies free upon 
request. Subjects include “Aviation for Guidance 
Counsellors,” “The Social, Political, Economic, and 
International Aspects of Aviation,’ “Recent Air 
Age Education Textbooks,” and “The Professional 
Aspects of Aviation Education.” Address Frederick 
B. Tuttle, Educationist, at the Department of Com- 
merce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washing- 
ton 25. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


Reference Book Check List 


1. CAHALANE, Victor H. Mammals of North 
America. New York, Macmillan, 1947. 682p. 
$7.50 

2. DewHuRST, J. FREDERIC and ASSOCIATES. 
America’s Needs and Resources. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 812p. $5 

3. GOLDBERG, Morris. English-Spanish Chem- 
ical and Medical Dictionary. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1947. 692p. $10 

4. HESELTINE, MARJORIE and ULa M. Dow. 
The Basic Cook Book. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1947. 740,xxxvi p. $3 

5. HIRSHBERG, HERBERT S. and CARL H. MELI- 
NAT. Subject Guide to United States Government 
Publications. Chicago, A.L.A., 1947. 228p. $5 

5-A. HoLpcraFT, PAUL E. Cyclopedia of Bible 
Illustrations. New York. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1947. 326p. $3 

6. HYAMSON, A. M. A Dictionary of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1947. 353p. $3.75 

7. Leary, Lewis. Articles on American Lit- 
erature Appearing in Current Periodicals: 1920- 
1945. Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1947. 
337p. $3.75 

8. PARKE, NATHAN GREER. 
erature of Mathematics and Physics. 
McGraw-Hill, 1947. 205p. $5 

9. Toor, FRANCES. A Treasury of Mexican 
Folkways. New York, Crown, 1947. 566p. $5 


Guide to the Lit- 
New York, 


Fall Preview 


N November, A Dictionary of Musical Themes, 
compiled by Harold Barlow and Sam Morgen- 
stern, will be published by Crown. The book will 
contain more than 10,000 themes from the most 
important symphonies, concertos, and other orches- 
tral works, chamber music, sonatas, and other con- 
cert music. If it is as useful as Burrows and Red- 
mond’s Symphony Themes which appeared several 
years ago, it will be widely bought for library 
record-listening rooms. 

Also on the way is a new edition of Bartlett’: 
Quotations and B. A. Botkin’s Treasury of New 
England Folklore, the latter being scheduled for 
publication in October. Funk and Wagnalls will 
publish, probably next spring, the Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology and Legend, which is being 
prepared under the direction of Maria Leach. 
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These and many other important reference books 
are noted in Publishers’ Weekly's July 19 article, 
“Dictionaries and Other Reference Books That 
Sell,” (p. 266ff.), which is limited to a discussion 
of English and foreign language dictionaries ; ency- 
clopedias of literature and the arts; and atlases. In 
the July 26 issue, Frederic G. Melcher urges book- 
stores to consult with teachers and librarians in 
promoting the purchase of home reference libraries. 
He concludes “Public or school library resources 
have never been able to meet all the demands that 
students put upon them, and teachers and librarians 
cannot but be interested to see home libraries en- 
larged. In no feature of year-round bookselling is 
the bookstore better serving his community than 
when it presses the sale of home reference books, 
the best books available carefully fitted to the needs 
of each purchaser.” This seems a good time for 
reference librarians to offer their advisory services 
and at the same time publicize their reference 
materials which are too expensive or too specialized 
for average home purchase. 


The Sciences, Pure and Applied 


Guide to the Literature of Mathematics and 
Physics *® contains about 2,300 entries under some 
150 subjects, prefaced by an excellent section of 
general considerations which embrace the prin 
ciples of reading and study, literature search, and 
periodicals. Intended for scientists, engineers, li 
brarians, and students: who cannot maintain an in- 
dependent awareness of the mathematical and 
physical literature but who can make effective use 
of a classified guide, it not only prefaces references 
to a specific subject with critical summaries of the 
literature, but analyzes the various types of ref 
erence books, such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
handbooks, catalogs and indexes. The reference |i- 
brarian will rejoice that another excellent guide to 
the literature of a field, with directions for its use, 
has appeared to take its place beside such manuals 
as Soule’s in chemistry, Burchfield’s in political 
science. A further cause for rejoicing is the special 
feature, not found in many such manuals, the alpha- 
betical list of references under small subjects. 

The Basic Cook Book* is a revised and enlarged 
edition of Heseltine and Dow's Good Cooking 
Made Easy and Economical, information which ap- 
pears on the title page. Houghton Mifflin, its pub- 
lishers, should be complimented for stating plainly 
that this is not an entirely new book, though doubt- 
less the reputation of the earlier work would be an 
added selling point. This revision recognizes new 
developments in procedure and improved equip- 
ment, changed market conditions and new foods. 
A large photographic section comprises a how-to- 
do-it manual and should prove most useful to a 
beginning cook. A section on food shopping in- 
cludes a buying guide for the small family. A 
section on sandwiches for special occasions and a 
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chapter on meals for the family and its friends are 
full of practical advice. And while this reviewer 
has tested none of the recipes and has had in the 
past few requests for recipes over the reference 
desk, the inclusiveness of this well printed, well il- 
lustrated cookbook makes it seem a logical sugges- 
tion for home purchase. Furthermore, it doesn’t try 
to be cute. Cooking is a serious business and this 
reviewer is not amused by the would-be witty pre- 
sentation of the subject in recent times. 

The chief biologist of our national parks has 
written a popular account of the life histories, 
habits, distinguishing characteristics, habitats, and 
range of the Mammals of North America.’ These 
have been divided into families and discussed in an 
entertaining and often witty style. Example: ‘Pigs 
is pigs. But the peccary is different. This little 
salt-and-pepper-colored pig should not be confused 
with domestic hogs that have gone wild. It is 
much smaller, more active, and nervous. It is a 
native American, while the barnyard porkers are of 
foreign origin.” The style, the clear black-and- 
white illustrations, the extensive list of references 
and the detailed index recommend it for purchase 
in any library. If you don’t believe it, read the 
section on the house mouse. 

Prepared to meet the needs of translators, export 
managers, chemists, physicians and nurses, the Eng- 
lish-Spanish Chemical and Medical Dictionary* 
gives Spanish translations and brief definitions of 
more than 40,000 of the most important English 
terms pertaining to medicine, pharmacy, chemistry, 
dentistry, veterinary biochemistry, bacteriology, and 
related subjects. A valuable feature is the inclu- 
sion of more than 2,000 new Spanish technical 
terms hitherto unrecorded in any other similar dic- 
tionary. 


Literature 


Lewis Leary has edited from materials supplied 
by the Committee on Bibliography of the American 
Literature Group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and the University of Pennsylvania, Articles 
on American Literature Appearing in Current Peri- 
odicals, 1920-1945. Material is classified under 
four periods, where references will be found under 
the name of the person written about. A miscel- 
laneous section is arranged alphabetically under 
such subjects as bibliography, biography, education, 
fiction, libraries and reading, Negroes, poetry, etc. 
It is an excellent source of the most important 
critical literature in the field. 

A Treasury of Mexican Folkways*® with many 
drawings and ten color plates, is devoted to the 
customs, myths, fiestas, dances, and songs of the 
Mexican people. The customs described exist at 
the present time and have been observed during the 
author's twenty-five years of residence in Mexico. 
After an introductory account of the history, Miss 
Toor describes the economic life of the people; 
then their social and religious organization; then 
their music and dance; and finally, their literature 
in all its forms. This is a fascinating collection by 
the former editor of the magazine, Mexican Folk- 
ways, who is now professor of folklore at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 

Holdcraft’s Cyclopedia of Bible Illustrations ™ 
has been selected from his “‘Sidelights and Illustra- 
tions” which have appeared for many years in Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday School Lesson literature. 
Arranged alphabetically under such subjects as Ad- 
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versity, Apostles, Persecution, Satan, etc., are short 
anecdotes which can be used by speakers on re- 
ligious subjects. There is an appended name and 
subject index. 


Government Publications 


Hirshberg and Melinat, in their Subject Guide to 
United States Government Publications * have sup- 
plied the general reference librarian with an easy- 
to-use source of references to government publica- 
tions, arranged under small subjects. Intended as 
a selective list of recent references, it provides an 
excellent ready-reference guide to a type of mate- 
rial which is too little used. The best general 
sources of business statistics, fruit-growing, maps, 
and hundreds of other small subjects are listed with 
complete bibliographic information. What effect 
it will have on the selection and organization of 
documents in the small and medium-sized library 
cannot be predicted, but it might be supposed that 
so handy a tool will stimulate a demand which 
must be met by more intelligent acquisition policies 
and better organization of the material for use. For 
the reference librarian knows from bitter experience 
that only half the battle is won when a citation is 
located. The time-consuming feature is producing 
the document itself, ferreting it out of some corner 
of the library. 

Used as a textbook, it has one drawback. There 
is no classified list of subjects under broad subject 
fields, such as will be found in Hirshberg’s earlier 
Subject Guide to Reference Books. This omission, 
however, does not detract from its general reference 
use. And in a few instances the references cited 
are not so up to date as the 1947 publication date 
would seem to warrant. 

It is hoped that the authors will continue to 
compile later editions of this well selected, well 
annotated guide. 


Affairs at Home and Abroad 


Twentieth Century Fund’s survey of America’s 
Needs and Resources,” which includes estimates for 
1950 and 1960, is a fact-book of the American eco- 
nomic system. Data on population growth, na- 
tional income, trends in employment, working 
hours; indexes of passenger traffic, crop yields per 
acre, and consumption expenditures for single 
items, are arranged in well indexed chapters with 
appended statistical tables. Particularly interesting 
is the chapter on consumer spending patterns and 
the one on food, liquor, and tobacco. “The Ameri- 
can people consumed almost $22 billions worth of 
food, liquor and tobacco, of which $3.6 billion was 
for alcoholic beverages, and $1.9 for tobacco in 
1940." Sources for statistical data are given. The 
importance of its contents and the reputation of its 
publishers makes this a must purchase in all except 
very small libraries. 

A Dictionary of International Affairs * attempts 
to cover all aspects of international affairs with 
emphasis on developments since World War I. 
Alphabetically arranged under such subjects as 
names of countries, Atlantic Charter, Dyarchy, Kel- 
logg Pact, Potash, Potsdam Conference, it provides 
a ready-reference source of brief information with- 
out bibliography or citation to sources of informa- 
tion. It should be more useful in homes and small 
libraries than in large ones where most of the mate- 
rial can be found in other sources. 
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What Is a County Library? 


T the A.L.A. conference in San Francisco, the 
County and Regional Libraries Section of the 
Library Extension Division again considered the 
neéd for revising the listing of county libraries as 
reported by the A.L.A. To be listed as a county 
library at present, it is necessary that a library 
receive $1,000 or more from county funds and open 
its doors to all county residents. The question is, 
Aren't there more factors involved in creating a 
county library than $1,000 and free service to any 
one who comes to the library? 

As a matter of fact, there are many public librar- 
ies which give courtesy service to any county resi- 
dent who wishes to use the library. Yet they do not 
consider themselves county libraries. Payment of a 
flat sum of $1,000 or more, regardless of proven 
need or accountability to a legal body, also is apt 
to lead to difficulties. Experience has shown that 
flat sum payments of whatever size tend to freeze 
the pattern of service, so that it becomes very diffi- 
cult to alter, improve, or expand it. Appropriating 
bodies, accustomed to seeing the item “Payment of 
$1,000 to the Zee Public Library” on the annual 
budget usually are under the impression that 
$1,000, or whatever the sum may be, actually pays 
for the entire service given county residents. 

Of course, sometimes that is true and occasionally 
the county even overpays the Zee Public Library. 
When very few county residents use the Zee Li- 
brary and when the Zee Library makes no serious 
effort to reach the people living in rural areas, the 
county payment becomes in effect a subsidy to the 
Zee Library. Then the payment, no matter how 
small, is too high to be justifiable because it is not 
accomplishing the purpose for which the money 
is intended. 

This was not the first time that “standards’’ for 
county libraries were under consideration. The 
April 1943 Wilson Library Bulletin reported that 
a committee of extension librarians, of which Mil- 
dred W. Sandoe was chairman, had met and ap- 
proved the following qualifications: 

A library shall be listed as a county library only if it 
meets the following conditions: 

1. a) Gives service to all or the major portion of a 

county, or 

b) Operates under a county, county district, or re- 
gional library law. 
Receives at least 10 cents per capita income. (In 
computing income, include the actual appropria 
tions plus fines, rentals, gifts, etc., plus estimated 
contributions of rent, etc.) 
Circulates at least 2 books per capita. 

4. Gives direct book service to rural people through 


the medium of branches, stations, bookmobiles, 
exc, 


nN 


w 


Nore: Libraries must meet three of the four qualifications 
and must meet 1 and 4. Per capita support should be based 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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on the population of the exact area of support and service 
as given to county residents by contract. In case of county 
service by contract, per capita income and circulation fig- 
ures shall be based on the area of service and support minus 
the population and support of the headquarters library 
which contracts to give the service. 


At the time the above rules were adopted, a new 
form for county library statistics had also been 
worked out by Miss Sandoe and her committee and 
it was decided to apply the above requirements as 
soon as the new forms were printed. However, 
the U.S. Office of Education, Library Service Divi- 
sion, which now gathers all public library statistics 
for the nation, has not been able to get the new 
forms printed, so the old requirements of $1,000 
county support and service to all county residents 
who come to the library has continued. 

Undoubtedly the new committee studying the 
need for revised requirements for listing will wish 
to reconsider each point. Perhaps it might stipu- 
late some requirement concerning personnel, a 
point which was omitted in the original four quali- 
fications, or wish to set up additional requirements 
in the light of the “National Plan for Library 
Service’’ which was discussed at the conference. 
Then the A.L.A. list of county libraries in the 
United States would more accurately reflect true 
county library service. There is little merit in mere 
numbers, and unless county libraries can meet 
higher standards than those two qualifications, the 
extension of library service to the 35 million still 
unserved will undoubtedly suffer. Better have 
fewer county libraries listed by the A.L.A. than 
to have (horror of all librarians!) a “padded’’ list 


Extension Institute Well Attended 


The two-day preconference institute arranged by 
the University of California Extension Division 
and presided over by Thelma Reid, field represen- 
tative, California State Library, considered the 
topic “Reaching Readers: Techniques of Extend- 
ing Library Service” and drew well over 200 ex- 
tension-minded librarians from all parts of the 
country. Six meetings were held at which such 
subjects were discussed as service outlets in busi- 
ness and government, from the standpoint of public 
health, recreation, and branch banking; the com- 
munity branch in the metropolitan and rural areas 
as well as the regional branch, the school branch, 
and the bookmobile; and cooperation among in- 
dependent and affiliated libraries. The sixth meet- 
ing was an “arm-chair tour’ of four California 
county libraries as described by their librarians. 


It is hoped that the excellent papers presented 
at the institute may be published by the university 
so that librarians interested in extending library 
service (and that includes all librarians, doesn't 
it?) may have the benefit of reading them. Un- 
fortunately, it will not be possible to include the 
stimulating discussions that always characterize 
such preconference institutes. 
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THE CBS REFERENCE LIBRARY 
By Agnes Law + 


BROADCASTING network presents a unique 

field for the special library because of its 
diversified demands and far-reaching operations. 
Here at the Columbia Broadcasting System one 
finds a large music library under the supervision 
of Julius Mattfeld, a trained librarian and musi- 
cian; another library devoted entirely to engineer- 
ing research and development; a collection devoted 
to the legal aspects; and a fourth, our general ref- 
erence library, to which this article is devoted. 


Radio combines such diversified interests as ad- 
vertising, education, entertainment, news and pub- 
lic events as well as scientific and technological de- 
velopments. Consequently in a general library in 
this field, we must combine something of the pub- 
lic, the school, and the special library. 


The lines of work in our library have fallen 
rather naturally into three divisions—the library 
and reading room, the industry information, and the 
program research—all supervised by a director with 
broad scope of activities. 

Our books on radio and television are set apart 
and shelved by author in sections devoted to edu- 
cation, techniques, and careers such as production, 
direction, and writing; general aspects of broadcast- 
ing such as histories, biographies, etc. Other sec- 
tions contain material on advertising and market- 
ing; technical aspects, broadcasting in other coun- 
tries; government documents relating to the indus- 
try ; periodical trade publications in bound volumes, 
and promotional material. 

In a field of this kind, visitors usually depend 
upon us to discern their needs and assist them in 
assembling the material. Since our books circulate 
to members of our organization, it has been found 
necessary to have a noncirculating copy of the more 
popular books on radio and television on our 
shelves at all times for reference and emergency 
use. As is generally the case with most special li- 
braries having small collections of certain types of 
material, we have combined some classes, such as 
books on advertising and marketing and shelved 
them with those on radio advertising. 

The general reference collection consists of the 
usual indexes, handbooks, biographical references, 
maps and, as indicated above, a small collection of 
a general nature in practically every classification. 
In addition to the ten thousand or more books on 
our shelves and in circulation, we borrow from 
public or private libraries an average of fifty books 
per week. 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Simon at the McCall Corporation, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


+ Librarian, CBS Reference Department 
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The industry information material consisting 
principally of pamphlets and clippings is filed in 
legal-size vertical files. Magazines—general, trade 
and technical—are conveniently arranged for stor- 
age and circulation in custom-made pamphlet boxes 
and shelved in a room devoted to their exclusive 
use. 

Newspapers, too, play an important part in our 
research projects and in addition to the rapidly 
expanding clipping morgue, bound copies of the 
New York Times are kept for permanent use and 
current issues of New York City and a few out- 
of-town dailies are filed for a limited time. 

The staff of Program Research find it necessary 
to have a wide variety of materials at their dis- 
posal. Visitors to the library are often impressed 
with the selection and the accessibility of our re- 
sources. However, in an organization whete time is 
an important factor and questions require careful 
checking in order to avoid embarrassment, it is 
necessary to achieve the results quickly, surely, and 
gracefully. 

Few people realize the amount of effort that 
goes into a broadcast of even fifteen minutes, to say 
nothing of the several months of research and the 
material necessary for an hour's documentary like 
“The Eagle’s Brood,” CBS’ contribution to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. To those librar- 
ians who gave us much valuable assistance, may 
we say, “Thank you!” 

The demands upon us are challenging, stimulat- 
ing, and usually rewarded with appreciation and 
gratitude. As the old saying goes, there’s never a 
dull moment! 

6 B 


The Portland, Oregon, Traction Company se- 
lected Bertha Hallam as “Citizen of the Week’ 
for July 27-August 2, 1947. One of the large dis- 
play cards in each of the streetcars, buses, and 
trolleys contained her picture and the following 
announcement: 

Citizen of the Week, MISS BERTHA HALLAM, Head 
Librarian, U. of O. Medical School Library. 

Miss Hallam for twenty-eight years has aided thousands 
of doctors, medical students, and nurses in their use of 
the medical school library. Through her courtesy, helpful- 
ness and efficiency she makes a valuable contribution to 
the dissemination of medical knowledge in Portland and 


Oregon. 
Ss 6 


The third edition of the Union List of Technical 
Periodicals in Two Hundred Libraries of the Sci- 
ence-Technology Group of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation is off the press, containing nearly 5,000 
titles of periodicals in representative special librar- 
ies in the fields of pure and applied science. 
Planographed, 290 pages, $6. 
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Or Do They? 


ON’T parents care if the schools to which 

their children go have libraries? Of fifty-six 
advertisements for private schools in a recent maga- 
zine, many told of sports, swimming, “charming 
Colonial residences’’ and similar attractions, but 
not one mentioned “excellent library.” 


Down Under 


An Australian correspondent says, ‘“We are just 
learning over here and love the American books 
on school and children’s libraries.” Since their 
libraries are run largely by means of committees 
of children, they would like to hear of methods 
and procedures used in the States by schools using 
the help of children. Perhaps your club secretary 
would like to write to George C. Holman, Librar- 
ian, High School, Coburg, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 


World Affairs 


From a bibliography prepared for the New York 
State Council for the Social Studies by Genevieve 
Fancher, we quote these sources for pamphlets on 
the United States in World Affairs: 

American Association of United Nations, Inc. 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
45 East 67th Street, New York 21. 

American Association of University Women. 
1634 Eye Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 

Brookings Institution. The Institution, Wash- 
ington 6. 

National Commission on Atomic Information. 
1749 L Street, N.W. Washington. 

United States. Department of State. 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 

Social Action. Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21. 

Write to these sources for titles and prices of 
materials. And, for a six-page bibliography on 
books, atlases, and pamphlet sources, send ten cents 
a copy to Kathryn C. Heffernan, New York State 
Council for Social Studies, Marcellus, New York. 


Superin- 


Home Again 


For your files of materials for the home eco- 
nomics classes you might like to try some of these: 

Frozen Foods—How to Prepare, Package, Freeze 
and Cook. General Electric Company, Department 
261, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. Free. 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


Modern Methods of Top Burner Cooking. Har- 
per-Wyman Company, 8562 Vincennes Avenue, 
Chicago 20. Free. 

Home? Section AW50-83. Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 10c 

Color Dynamics for the Home. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh 22. 
Free. 

How to Protect Your Home against Rust. Amer- 
ican Brass Company, Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Free. 

A Gallery of American Windows. Acme Steel 
Company, 2844 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8. Free. 

Filling the Home Freezer, Leaflet #172. Amer- 
ican Home, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. Free. 

This Is the Way I Iron My Clothes. Bendix 
Home Appliance, Inc., 3300 West Sample Street, 
South Bend, Indiana. 50c 

New Freedom Gas Kitchen. American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
10c 

How to Be a Successful Hostess. Reed and 
Barton, Taunton, Massachusetts. 10c in stamps. 

That Pinch of Salt. General Foods Corporation, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17. Free. 

Colonial Reproductions. Colonial Manufactur- 
ing Company, Zeeland, Michigan. 10c 

Color Harmonizer. Imperial Paper and Color 
Corporation, Glens Falls, New York. 25c 

A Match Book (of color harmonies). Bigelow 
Weavers, 140 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
10c 

The Story of American Informal. Department 
A, Furniture by Tomlinson, High Point, North 
Carolina. 10c 


To See 


“How to Read a Book”’ is one of the latest titles 
in the Coronet Instructional Series, in 16mm color 
and-sound—one of over a hundred subjects now 
available. There also are filmstrips on 35mm film 
For a complete list and instructions for ordering, 
write to Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 
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An article about Caroline M. Hewins, eighth in 
a series on “Pioneer Teachers in Connecticut,” has 
been reprinted from Connecticut Teacher. Copies 
of the reprint are available upon request. Write 
to Katharine H. Wead, Public Library Committee, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Available for free distribution is “Books for 
Young Readers, Spring 1947,”" a list of recom- 
mended books for children, prepared and distrib- 
uted by the Catholic Children’s Book Club, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


New A.L.A. Officers 


T the Fourth General Session at San Francisco 
the report of the Elections Committee was 
presented and those elected who were present were 
introduced. Paul North Rice, New York Public 
Library, as last year’s First Vice President and 
President-Elect, automatically became president. 
The new officers are: 
E. W. McDiarmid, University of Minnesota Library, 
First Vice President and President-Elect 
Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleveland Public Library, Second 
Vice President 
Harold F. Brigham, State Library, Indianapolis, Treas- 
urer 


The two new members of the Executive Board, 
for the term expiring 1951, are: 

Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 

Mabel Louise Conat, Detroit Public Library 


The new members of the Council, for the term 
expiring in 1951, are: 

Frances Hamerton Kelly, Carnegie Library 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Jack Dalton, Alderman Library, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

Miriam Matthews, Washington Irving Branch, Public 
Library, Los Angeles 

Ralph T. Esterquest, University of Denver Library 

Frances Clarke Sayers, New York Public Library 

James E. Gourley, Public Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


School, 


A.C.E. Delegates 


A.L.A. delegates to the American Council on 
Education for 1947-1948 are Anita M. Hostetter, 
Carl H. Milam, and Benjamin E. Powell. Paul 
Howard and Frederick Cromwell have been desig- 
nated as alternates and attended the annual A.C.E. 
meeting in Washington in May. 


A.L.A. Receives Film 
Library Grant 


Patricia O. Blair has been appointed library film 
advisor of the A.L.A. to assist in a program to 
extend library film services throughout the country. 
The project is made possible through a two-year 
grant to the A.L.A. from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Mrs. Blair was formerly head of the 
Film Bureau, Cleveland Public Library. She will 
consult with library staffs and library boards which 
wish to consider establishing and extending film 
services. 


AMMLA Survey 


An A.L.A. committee composed of Louis J. 
Bailey, Nell Avery Unger, and Luis E. Bejarano 
recently completed a survey of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association. The committee 
believes that this “public library system for the high 
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seas” deserves the support of all librarians and 
friends of libraries. The survey is expected to re- 
sult in a detailed plan for future operation and 
for some reorganization. 


Grants 


In addition to the $27,000 grant for film advisory 
service mentioned elsewhere on this page, the 
A.L.A. has recently received the following two 
grants: 

A grant of $25,000 by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the work of the International Relations 
Office for 1948. 

A grant of $1,145 by the Carnegie Corporation 
toward the cost of publishing the proceedings of 
the Princeton Conference on Exchange of Publi- 
cations. 


Letter Awards 


The Letter Librarian Award of one hundred 
dollars, given by Ada McCormick, editor and pub- 
lisher of Letter magazine, of Tucson, Arizona, was 
presented at the Third General Session at San 
Francisco, to Natalie Mayo, head of the Children’s 
Department of the San Francisco Public Library. 
The award is presented to a librarian “whose work 
especially exemplifies the way librarians use their 
professional skill to give to all, the tools of life’; 
the award states that it is given ‘for the humaniz- 
ing of knowledge.” 

The Letter Library Award of one hundred dol- 
lars was presented at the Third General Session to 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, ‘‘for initi- 
ative and cooperation in world patriotism.” It was 
awarded for the participation of the whole Enoch 
Pratt staff in the outstanding community project 
which publicized the results of the atomic bomb. 


The first conference of librarians of the American 
Association of Theological Schools was held at 
Louisville, Kentucky, Presbyterian Seminary in 
May, to consider problems, responsibilities, and 
opportunities common to seminary librarians. Spe- 
cial attention was given to matters of organization 
and execution of special projects. 


The Medical Library Association, at its forty- 
sixth Annual Meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in May 
elected the following officers: Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Vanderbilt University Medical Library, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, president; Janet Doe, New York 
Academy of Medicine Library, New York City, 
vice-president (president-elect) ; Dr. Howard Ditt- 
rick, Dittrick Museum of Historical and Cultural 
Medicine, honorary vice-president; M. Edna M. 
Poole, Academy of Medicine, Toronto, Canada, 
secretary ; and Edith Dernehl, Marquette University, 
School of Medicine, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, treas- 
urer. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








HE 734-page reference volume, CURRENT 

BIOGRAPHY 1946, contains life stories of 
319 individuals who figured in the news of the 
year. The fact that the attention of the world press 
was focused on international affairs of great mo- 
ment during 1946 is reflected in the large number 
of United Nations personalities, as well as govern- 
ment officials both in the United States and abroad, 
that are included. The impartial and accurate bio- 
graphical material contained in the sketches pro- 
vides a quick source of information for these 
personages, as well as for the many leaders in the 
fields of education, social service, the social sci- 
ences, literature, law, labor, and other classifications 
in the more than thirty professions represented. An 
informal, lively style makes the sketches especially 
readable. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1946 is a _ one- 
alphabet cumulation of the biographical articles 
and obituaries that appeared in the year’s monthly 
issues, revised and brought up to date as of De- 
cember 31, 1946. Each sketch contains a photo- 
graph and references to additional material. There 
is also a seven-year index, 1940 to 1946 inclusive, 
a necrology, and an index by profession. 


Teachers, Librarians 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL LIBRARY by Margaret K. 
Walraven, librarian of the Crozier Technical High 
School, Dallas, Texas, and Alfred L. Hall-Quest, 
Division of General Education, New York Uni- 
versity, was designed primarily for the library 
materials courses now offered by many universities 
and teachers colleges. The school library has be- 
come increasingly prominent in the changing pat- 
tern of elementary education. As a center for 
books, magazines, and audio-visual aids, it supple- 
ments and enriches textbook instruction and serves 
both as a source of materials and as a laboratory 
in unit and project teaching. Mrs. Walraven's 
book will be helpful to all who are concerned 
with the organization and use of school library 
materials. 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL LIBRARY furnishes full and 
clear answers to such questions as: How does one 
select easy books for slow readers? What kind of 
tests should be made of pupils’ library information 
and reading? How and when should children be 
taught the use of dictionaries and other reference 
tools? What agencies distribute filmstrips and film- 
slides? How can the reading of nonfiction be 
stimulated? What magazines are best for the ele- 
mentary school? How can pupils’ library informa- 
tion and reading retention be tested ? 

The book also offers practical, detailed guidance 
in library use to the teacher without library train- 
ing. For administrators and librarians it provides 
a yardstick for measuring library potentialities 
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and an authoritative statement of the importance 
of teaching and use of printed material in prepar- 
ing children to cope with the conditions of modern 
society. 


Library Literature 


The first volume of LIBRARY LITERATURE 
to appear since the 1940-1942 cumulation indexes 
1946 material only; material for the years 1943- 
1945 will be included in a later volume, 1943-1948 
inclusive. Current material will be published quar- 
terly. 

In general, this first postwar volume resembles 
its predecessors, but there are a few variations. 
Items are annotated rather than abstracted, and the 
annotation is printed under only one of the subject 
headings assigned to an item. Cross references are 
made to the subject heading under which the item 
is annotated, and reviews of any work are noted 
only under the author entry for that work. No for- 
eign material is indexed in this volume, since no 
library in the New York area possessed complete 
files of foreign periodicals. However, subscribers 
are assured that the permanent cumulation will in- 
clude all available foreign material of importance 


LIBRARY LITERATURE indexes professional 
material in all its forms; the professional periodi- 
cals (including bulletins of state and other associ- 
ations), books, library school theses, reports, and 
ephemera. Its aim is to serve as a guide in library 
education and to provide librarians in general with 
a convenient means of keeping informed of de- 
velopments in all branches of library service. 


Radio Plays for Children 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, the new 
volume of radio adaptations prepared by Katherine 
W. Watson, head of the children’s department of 
the Denver Public Library and author of ONCE 
UPON A TIME, is a collection of 26 plays, some 
of which were used by Mrs. Watson on her radio 
program (Station KOA, Denver). These drama- 
tizations of popular children’s stories, produced by 
school classes, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
other groups of young people, include three of 
Grimms’ fairy tales, Kate Seredy’s The Singing 
Tree, a story from The Peterkins by Lucretia P. 
Hale, and tales by other popular children’s authors 
of past and present. Some of the plays are royalty- 
free for noncommercial use, but the majority re- 
quire permission from the original publishers. 


The plays are conveniently classified by subject: 
Children of Many Lands, Holidays, Fairy Tales, 
Book Week, Humor, and the like. Grade-level 
(from the 3rd to the 7th grade) and playing time 
(from 5 to 30 minutes) are noted both in the table 
of contents and in the text. While the plays are 
designed primarily for radio presentation, they can 
also be performed in the classroom. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1946-1947. (Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 20) $1.50; price of Volume 
(7 numbers) $7. In preparation 

CURRENT BroGRAPHY. Subscription to 
monthly issues, $4 a year, beginning 
January 1948. July 1947-June 1948 sub- 
scriptions will be accepted at the old rate 
of $3. Yearbooks, on the service basis. 
Separate 7-year index, 50c 

Johnsen, Julia E. COMPULSORY ARBITRA- 
TION IN Basic INDUsTRIES. (Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25. In process 

LIBRARY LITERATURE 1946. Annual bound 
volume. On the service basis 

Peters, C. A. OUR IMMIGRATION PROB- 
LEM. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25. 
In preparation 

Walraven, Margarest and Hall-Quest, A. L. 
TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. $3. In process 


Watson, Katherine W. RApDIO PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. $2.25 











Arbitration 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN BASIC 
INDUSTRY has been compiled especially for the 
new NUEA question that will be debated this fall 
in high schools throughout the country. It is an 
interesting question and one that vitally affects 
everyone. Generally speaking, both capital and 
labor are against compulsory arbitration. The book 
presents the best arguments of all concerned. 


Immigration 


The final book in the current volume (19) of 
the Reference Shelf, OUR IMMIGRATION 
PROBLEM, will present the arguments for and 
against permitting more people to seek permanent 
refuge in this country. It will contain the usual 
briefs, references, reprints of selected articles, study 
outlines, and debates provided in all individual 
numbers of the series. 


American Speeches 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1946-1947, the tenth edition of this popular speech 
collection, will contain twenty-four speeches that 
have influenced American thought. They will 
appear under six general headings: International 
Policies, Atomic Energy, National Attitudes, Labor 
Relations, Education, and Religion. The widely 
known speakers include President Truman, Warren 
R. Austin, Robert A. Taft, Philip Murray, and 
Stephen S. Wise. As in earlier editions, critical 
notes accompany each speech. The book will be 
number one in the new Reference Shelf volume 
(20) and thrifty buyers will order it on subscrip- 
tion, receiving seven books as published, for seven 
dollars. 
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San Francisco 


Members of The Wilson Company who partici- 
pated in the activities of the A.L.A. conference in 
San Francisco last June were H. W. Wilson, who 
took part in the discussion on the Indexing of 
Religious Periodical Literature; Charles J. Shaw, 
who talked with a number of people who had 
publishing projects in mind, and also interviewed 
librarians for editorial positions on the Wilson 
staff; Dorothy Cook, editor of the STANDARD 
CATALOG series, who was on a panel on the 
selection of films for public library use for the 
Audio-Visual Committee; Beatrice B. Rakestraw, 
who talked on the making of THE ART INDEX 
at the Art Reference Round Table; Dorothy 
Charles, editor of THE INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX, who spoke on Recruiting for Cataloging: 
a Survey of Salaries and Tenure; and Marie D. 
Loizeaux, who was on the committee for the John 
Cotton Dana Awards and the committee for Letter’s 
Librarian Award. Miss Loizeaux also talked about 
librarianship and the BULLETIN on Ann Holden's 
radio program. All Wilson representatives were 
hosts to BULLETIN contributors at a tea given on 
July 4. 


Price Increases 


The Wilson Company has delayed as long as 
possible in making the price increases necessitated 
by the rising cost of production both in materials 
and labor. Publications and services which now 
have new rates include: 


CATALOG CARDS, 7c a set; 25 coupons, $1.75 
a sheet (coupons purchased at old price will be 
honored until supply is exhausted ) 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, $4 a year, beginning 
January 1948. July 1947-June 1948 subscrip- 
tions will be accepted at the old rate of $3 


REFERENCE SHELF, $7 a volume (7 numbers), 
$1.50 a number 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, $2 a year, 25c 
a copy 


Schedules 


Because of production difficulties and unforeseen 
delays, it has not been possible to adhere strictly 
to publishing schedules in recent months. We are 
making every effort to speed work on our publica- 
tions, but for the time being all announcements of 
publication dates appearing in the Lighthouse will 
be tentative. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Watson 281p. $2. 


Dramatizations of twenty-six of the most popular chil- 
dren's stories the past and present. These plays 
were designed primarily for radio, but can also be 
performed in the classroom. Some were presented over 
Station KOA, the NBC basic station in Denver. 


The H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Ave., N.Y. 52 
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W°5 find that librarians wonder how The 
H. W. Wilson Company has managed to go 
through the war and the postwar years without 
raising prices, and has even carried on its ten per 
cent discount on renewal subscriptions until July 1 
of this year. 

The explanation is that the war increased the 
need for and use of libraries. Industrial libraries, 
and especially those connected with war activities, 
have needed indexes and, of course, especially the 
Industrial Arts Index. Our Government has been 
very generous in providing good libraries for 
camps, for libraries in other countries and libraries 
in the occupied countries of Germany, Austria, and 
Japan. As one example, our Government is buying 
739 sets of Wilson cards for each one of twenty-five 
books selected each month to be sent to Army 
Libraries overseas. 

Our sales during the past fiscal year were the 
largest in the history of the Company. However, 
the cost of editorial work and printing for all of 
our publications has increased substantially, and 
the cost of paper and other materials has doubled. 
Consequently, our profits during this fiscal year 
were relatively small. 

But now, since the cost of production seems 
likely to continue to rise and we cannot expect our 
Government to continue indefinitely to be generous 
with libraries, the only safe thing for us to do is 
to follow the example of all other publishers of 
books and periodicals and increase prices. How- 
ever, we hope and plan to be conservative as in 
the past in the pricing of our publications. 

As already announced, we find it necessary to 
discontinue the ten per cent reduction of the prices 
for renewal subscriptions and it is necessary for us 
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to increase the subscription rates for the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and Current Biography. 

We are hoping that the inflationary spiral of 
wages and prices will be stopped soon and espe 
cially so, since we know that libraries generally 
find it difficult to secure increased appropriations 
to meet increased costs. We appreciate very much 
the cooperative spirit of librarians throughout the 
forty-nine growing years of the business and we 
shall hope that an increasing number of subscribers 
will in the future enable us to carry on with only 
very moderate price increases. 

H. W. WILson, President 





VISITING DAY ON THE WILSON COMPANY ROOF 


Visitors are always welcome at The Wilson Company, and many library schools schedule 
tours as a regular part of their curriculum. In this picture, Mr. Wilson (front row, center) 
is host to a group of Latin American librarians on May 29, 1947, during a New York inter- 
lude in the Assembly of Librarians of the Americas, held in Washington May-June 1947. 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1947 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 










































































ASSETS 1903 1915 1927 1939 1946 1947 
Current Assets. $61,262.00 $141,842.82 $244,831.24 $435,427.83 $846,656.62 $897,469.58 
Investments and 

Other Assets. ........ 7,369.26 28,336.15 69,657.60 62,035.27 137,808.65 
Machinery and 

Equipment .. ........ 13,560.00 48,637.63 90,727.89 66,606.11 62,383.72 
Furniture and 

Fixtures .... 2,411.10 8,763.87 19,488.17 43,457.99 26,536.86 34,278.61 
Pe Pigs ees Peeks eccawds 151,414.16 422,303.59 436,601.27 408,819.32 

Total Assets. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1 ,061,574.90 $1 ,438,436.13 $1 540,759.88 

LIABILITIES 
Current 

Liabilities... $2,400.00 $40,982.10 $23,393.23 $64,749.88 $214,553.70 $182,144.21 
CARMMEE S odat oo ert 30,254.98 142,238.72 287,907.68 620,544.92 724,747.76 
Pn PEM CS cuce) O O  aws 84,000.00 178,700.00 210,500.00 191,400.00 
Capital Stock . 50,000.09 93,000.00 216,600.00 485,429.17 283,189.88 293,856.61 
ath 3c. 11,273.10 7,298.87 26,475.40 44,788.17 109,647.63 148,611.30 

Total 

Liabilities .. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061 ,574.90 $1 438,436.13 $1,540,759.88 

Profit and Loss Statements, 1945-1947 
Year ended March 31 1945 1946 1947 
Surplus Begin- 
pe k, $68,750.71 $91,027.50 $109,647.63 
Net Sales for 

, OI es $1 067,822.18 $1,092,107.69 $1,185,512.58 
Miscellaneous 

Income ....... 17,944.99 16,739.80 64,484.43* 

Gross Income.. $1,085,767.17 $1,108,847.49 $1,249,997.01 
Cost of Sales.... $793,388.08 $759,111.05 $904,365.73 
Selling and Ad- 

ministration Ex- 

a re 230.838.20 291,971.98 268,516.20 
ee, ee eee 23,389.10 18,669.33 17,217.09 

Total Cost and ———__._..— —— —— 

Expenses ..... $1 ,047,615.38 $1,069,752.36 $1,190,099.02 
Profits for Year.. 38,151.79 39,095.13 59,897.99 

$106,902.50 $130,122.63 $169,545.62 
Less Dividends. .. 15,875.00 20,475.00 20,934.32 
Surplus End of —_—— a a 

FOE ek coves $91,027.50 $109,647.63 $148,611.30 
* Includes Capital Gain of $45,942.92 resulting from sales of real estate. 
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TEEN-AGE READING HABITS 


(Continued from page 53) 


48. The Pocket Book of Science Fiction, Donald 
Wollheim 

49. Microbe Hunters, Paul de Kruif 

50. Rats, Lice and History, Hans Zinsser 

The difference in popularity between the 
top and the bottom of the list is not so large 
as one might think. While the first five titles 
averaged well over 20,000 copies each, the 
last five averaged over 5,000—a considerable 
number of a single title to be purchased and 
read by teen-agers. 

It is interesting to note that five of the ten 
leading selections, from the teen-age stand- 
point, have at one time or another appeared as 
motion pictures. This tends to confirm the 
judgment of many who claim that motion 
pictures have a definite influence on the habits 
of young people. However, Shakespeare 
stands out as an exception. Even the Laurence 
Olivier movie production and numerous 
Broadway plays seem to have little effect in 
endearing Shakespeare to the hearts of teen- 
agers. 

Poetry generally seemed to lack interest as 
far as teen-agers are concerned. Proving the 
exception was the Pocket Book of Humorous 
Verse, which ranked thirteenth in popularity, 
indicating that boys and girls of high school 
age will read poetry for sheer entertainment. 
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Add this important reference 
volume to your library 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1946 


Rate to individuals, and to elementary and secondary schools, $4; 
others on the service basis, write for rates. Yearbooks available: 1942, 


1943, 1945, 1946. Separate seven-year index, 50c 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue, New York 52 


Sm 


The Ogden Nash Pocket Book, again humor, 
was the only other poetry title to enjoy fair 
popularity. 

It is interesting to observe the high rating 
of The Phantom Filly and Home Sweet 
Homicide. The position of The Phantom 
Filly is quite understandable because the char- 
acters are of high school age. However, Home 
Sweet Homicide, in which the characters are 
well below high school age level, is an excep- 
tion to the theory that teen-agers dislike read- 
ing about people younger than themselves. 

Western stories, usually believed liked be- 
cause of their high reading interest, did not 
receive as much attention as might have been 
expected. The time when westerns were 
among the most popular books apparently has 
passed. The Covered Wagon, the only really 
popular title in this category, is more an his- 
torical novel than a formula western. Biog- 
raphies and nonfiction were unpopular—only 
Madame Curie, again a movie, rated fairly 
high. The T-A-B Club members, on the basis 
of the first year’s results, seem to prefer novels 
of adventure and romance. 

The Teen Age Book Club director and 
selection committee would welcome from li- 
brarians further analysis of the above lists, 
and any suggestions for improving this read- 


ing project. 


Who's news and why 
in international affairs 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





















OR, IN 


A—THE FALL JUVENILES== 


Watch For Our Illustrated Catalog Which Will Reach You 
Around The Middle Of September 


ALL JUVENILES MAY BE SECURED 
—“HUNTTING BOUND” 


IN BUCKRAM — 


THE PUBLISHER’S BINDING—AS DESIRED 


AT OUR LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — 





OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 





NEW and USED 
TEXT-REFERENCE 


BOOKS 


OUGHT SOLD 


and 





SAVE 
25% to 50% 


Select books from our 


ond supplementary lists. 
More than 50,000 tities. 
esvasusnes TO SELL — send us list 


of any books you may 
have for sale er 


exchange. 


















MODERN binding methods 
plus a new binding location 


provide efficient service. 


TRADITIONAL standard of 
quality provides a craftsman- 
ship in binding that is based 


on 44 years of experience. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 








By Ellen Lenore Minahan 
The author, a retired school principal and 
teacher, has written a clean, lively, entertain- 
ing story of frontier life in Wisconsin. It 
should be in every library. Cloth, $3.75 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 








FICTION — OUT-OF-PRINT 


REPLACEMENTS =z 
USED BEST SELLERS % OFF | Spootahiets | 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 


SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 


NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 




















A MUST FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


JAZZ CAVALCADE 


by Dave Dexter, Jr. 
The Inside Story of Jazz 


Criterion Books, RKO Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


KEEPING UP ON DOGS === 


DOG WORLD, the illustrative monthly magazine on your 
ck will prove a popular reference publica- 

tion. Many of your readers are interested in 

dogs and Dog World will answer many old questions. 


Subscription rates: $3 one year, $5 for two years, 
$10 for five years. 


UDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Avenue § Chicago 16.qusul 
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LIBRARY 


A Bookish - Library Magazine 





Are you interested in library move- 
ments overseas? The Library Review 
would serve to keep you up-to-date 
as to library happenings in other 
English-speaking lands. It also ex- 


presses 


tells what is being done in the lit- 
erary field. You are cordially invited 
to subscribe, price $2.00, post free to 
any part of the world. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 


REVIEW 


what is being thought and 


Scotland 
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Just off the Press! 


UNION LIST 
OF 
TECHNICAL 
PERIODICALS 


Compiled by 


ELIZABETH G. BOWERMAN 
Librarian, Armstrong Cork Company 


Lists the holdings of 200 co- 
operating libraries and contains 
nearly 5000 titles of periodi- 
cals. Includes a representative 
group of all special libraries in 
pure and applied science. Em- 
phasis given to small technical 
libraries located over a wide 
geographic range and repre- 
senting a variety of scientific 
interests. 


Place of publication, volume 
numbers and years, given in 
most instances. Complete hold- 
ings listed for the better known 
journals. Exceedingly valuable 
to all special, college, univer- 
sity and public libraries as well 
as to any persons engaged in 
research. 


Third edition. Planographed. 290p. 
July, 1947 


Price: $6.00 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street New York 
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HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Critical descriptions with classified list- 
ings of established schools, universities, 
colleges, associations, foundations, camps. 
30th edition, 1072 pages, 250 illustrations, 
$6.00. “As usual provocative and pungent,” 
Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Andover. 


| “MAD OR MUDDLED” 


This 196 page introduction to the above, 
separately published at $2.00, explains how 
we got that way as the result of mis- 
information and mis-education, and how 
higher education has come under the con- 
trol of our financial hierarchy. 

“The illumination is so revealing that I 
am no longer muddled,” Franklin Bobbitt, 
U. of Chicago. “Brings mental stimulation 
and many a hearty chuckle.” Frank H. 
Hankins, Smith Coll. “Calculated to rock 
the chairs of educators from coast to coast,”’ 
Boston Herald. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


“An arresting document and one which 
the parents of any children would do well 
to read and ponder upon,” Neal O’Hara, 
Boston Herald. ‘Marked by Chestertonian 
provocativeness and Menckenian vigor, by 
simultaneous use of rapier and bludgeon,” 
1| A. M. Schlesinger, Harvard. 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00 


“‘A stupendous and devastating critique of Amer- 
ican education,’’ Earnest Hooton, Harvard. ‘‘Rous- 
ing statements have behind them an immense 
amount of research,’’ E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. ““A 
solar book radiating common sense on_a world 
doped on humbug,’ Maj-Gen. J. F. C, Faller, 
England. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 





“One of the few books on education that made 
any sense to me,"’ Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford U. 
“One of the first books which I have sat down to 
read from cover to cover,” W. Lloyd Warner, 
U. of Chicago. ‘‘Challenges every educator to 
rethink his educational functions,"’ Lloyd V. Bal- 
lard, Beloit. ‘‘Deeply impressed by the encyclo- 
pedic value,’’ John Dewey. 


Usual Library Discount. Circulars and 
Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


7\ 















































CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
We will buy. any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
erally what Mg i wy 9H EE TR Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
d pack when and where possible. Lessons 
ALICAT BOOK SHOP Send for Catalogue 
ln A BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Yoo 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS Periodicals for Sale - - 
IS OUR SPECIALTY CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
you pee List — receive your continued and care- 
ful 75% of our detailed quotations are within Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
the PHF Pavivened Price. Prompt and dependable Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
service. the Publishers. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
Station O - Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. B. LOGIN & SON, inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 

















VACANCIES = LIBRARIANS Librarian, Professional—One Children’s; 


One General Assistant, with cataloguing 
knowledge. State experience and salary 
desired. Replies confidential. Public Li 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY sa 
Fifth Av : New Vor aan brary, Long Beach, N.Y. 














Wanted: Music librarian. Work in- 


cludes cataloging and supervision of Positions open: Bookmobile librarian, 
one cataloger, editing of concert pro- also librarian for Reference and Cata- 
grams, compilation of bibliographies, loging work. Salary $2700-$3000 
music reference. Qualifications: knowl- Pension, vacation, increments. Appl) 


edge of library method, Spanish, music. 
Salary begins at $2980. Apply at Pan : 2 Me 
\merican Union, Washington 6, D.C. Library, Charleston, West Virginia 


to Librarian, Kanawha County Public 




















“More comprehensive and accommodating than any other 
published scheme.”—W.C. Berwick Sayers 


A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 


Extended by Systematic Auxiliary Schedules for 
Composite Specification and Notation 





TO BE IN FOUR VOLUMES By HeNrY EVELYN BLIss 
ia 3: ae With the publication of Volume II of A BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
Introduction (fig). CLASSIFICATION, the system first planned by Mr. Bliss some 
a ow one Systematic forty years ago approaches completion. His earlier works on 
Classes ALG: ere the organization of knowledge were acclaimed as epoch-making 
Mathematics, Natural extensions of the philosophy of librarianship by such authori- 
ee ties as John Dewey, Pierce Butler, Charles Martel and E. C. 


Richardson. A SYSTEM OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFI- 


Vol. If. 1947. 344 . 
. a CATION ($6), published in 1936, presented the Bliss Classi- 


Introduction (68p 








Systematic Schedules 13-15 fication in condensed form for libraries of medium size. It is 
Classes H-K: Anthropol- d " d h fully in th k ae ‘ ree 
ogy, Hygiene, Medical eveloped much more fully in the work now in progress, which 
Sciences; Psychology, when completed will classify more than 30,000 subjects. 
Education; Sociology, The Bliss Classification is a significant landmark in the 
Ethnography, Human d d d ificati fk led I 
Geography modern trend towar the unification of Knowledge. It gives an 
Index accurate view of the interrelation of the scicaces and the other 
Volume |, $10; Volume II, $7.50 branches of knowledge. Thanks to its careful provision of 
Volumes | and II together, $15 alternative locations, it is remarkably adaptable, and its notation 
In Preparation: is the most economical in the history of classification 
Vol. 1H (Giosese ine, History, 
eligion, conomics, 
are) THE H. Ww. WILSON COMPANY 
Vol. IV (Consolidated Index to j 
Vols. I-III) 950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
iaeeeiteeertsinaniameniaiae adeimmdinedaeliniaanbiens 
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1,850 answers 














| ® to your reference questions 
Per VS about authors 


WEE ny ee 





: Hore are NS Se ‘liedetats of 1,850 Totes | 

ae ; > whohave, i in a literary senge, flourished since 1900... | 

; \ . Infomation about hundreds of these authors is. : ) 
: |  mowhere else available. - are 
: : ; ' / 


4 


: . gf 78 


‘TWENTIETH cagure Avie’ coingletgly: alive per-- 
cedes both Living Authors (1931) and er al 
‘Today and Yesterday (1933). All of the: ‘writers — 
af included in both the earlier volumes appear also. 
+ | in TwenrerH Century AutHors, in completely 
! a rewritten sketches, many of them by the authors . 
themselves. In addition, 1,050 new -biographies:- 
were added to Twenrmety Century AuTHORS—  ~ | 
people who are not in any other Wilson “author ~ 

book.” | 


> 





sanity ike 2 








Besides the biographies and portraits, each sketch . 
contains a list of the principal works of the -au- 
thor, with original dates of publication. A list of 
| reruns as rales c Ne mang whe cps: 


_ thor is also given. 





ul 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY > AUTHORS 


eT OS . "$8.50 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY | 
950 University Avenue New York sz 
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Every month THE RETAIL- BOOKSELLER analyzes the better books 
~ |to-be published, and reports news 6f ‘the publishifig..world. “It is professional 
information that 1500 libraries have been enjoying fora number of years; they 
renew yt after year. The subscription price is’ $3,00 in the U.S.A, .and $4.00 


“that you'saw thie offer in the “Wilson Library Bulletin” Address : oo ee 
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Readers’ Choice 
of 


Best Books 





A Monthly Selection 











From Nikoline’s choice 
by Margaret Maw (Osford) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 














Twenty-five of the year's 
outstanding addresses pre- 
sented in: 


REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN 


SPEECHES: 
1946-1947 


A. Craig Baird 
App. 300p. $1.50 


AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 
—Harry S. Truman 


POLICIES OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS —Warren R. Austin 


IS THE AMERICAN FOREIGN POL- 
ICY LEADING TO WAR? 
—Henry A. Wallace 


MOSCOW PEACE CONFERENCE 
—George C. Marshall 


ATOMIC ENERGY—David Lilienthal 


PUBLIC OPINION AND DEMO- 
CRATIC GOVERNMENT 
—Felix Frankfurter 


STRIKES, WAGES, AND INDUS- 
TRIAL PROFITS —Philip Murray 


1946: YRAR OF DECISION 
—W. Norwood Brigance 


FIFTY YEARS OF ZIONISM 
—Stephen S. Wise 


REDEEMING OUR REGRETS 
—Ralph W. Sockman 


And fifteen others, plus Dr. Baird's 
running comments on the occasion 
of the speech, its effectiveness, 
manner of delivery and audience 
reaction. The tenth annual edition 
published in the Reference Shelf of 


* 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 




















ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Partial list of books to be included in the 
1941-1947 volume of the Essay and General Lit- 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. To be supplemented by new titles each 
month, 

ASWELL, JAMES R. ed. Native American 
humor. 1947 Harper $3.75 

BritisH thought 1947; with an introduc- 
tion by Ivor Brown. 1947 Gresham press 
$3.75 

Buck, P. W. and MASLAND, J. W. Gov- 
ernments of foreign powers. 1947 Holt 
$3.25 

COKER, WILLIAM C, ed. Studies in science. 

(Univ. of N.C. sesquicentennial publi- 

cations) 1946 Univ. of N.C. press $3 
EASTMAN, FRED. Christ in the drama. 

1947 Macmillan $2.50 
FARRELL, JAMES T. Literature and moral- 

ity. 1947 Vanguard press $3 
FEIBLEMAN, JAMES K. Revival of realism; 

critical studies in contemporary philos- 

Ophy. 1946 Univ. of N.C. press $4 
GrucHy, ALLAN G. Modern economic 

thought, the American contribution. 1947 

Prentice-Hall $5.65 
JOHNSON, FRANK E. ed. Foundations of 

democracy. 1947 Harper $2 
Juryji, Epwarp J. ed. Great religions of 

the modern world. 1947 Princeton univ 
press $3.75 
KerrH, SiR ARTHUR. Evolution and ethics. 

1947 Putnam $3 
LAWRENCE, Davi H: Portable D. H. 

Lawrence; ed. by Diana Trilling. (Vik- 

ing portable lib.) 1947 Viking $2 (fic- 

tion omitted ) 
Mims, Epwin. Great writers as interpre. 
ters of religion. 1947 Abingdon-Cokes- 


bury $1.50 
ROUCEK, JOSEPH S. ed. Governments and 
politics abroad. 1947 Funk $5 


SAURAT, DENIS. Modern French literature. 
1946 Putnam $3 

SCARLETT, WILLIAM, ed. Toward a better 
world. 1946 Winston $2 

TEMPLE, SYDNEY A. ed. Common sense 
theology of Bishop White. 1946 Co- 
lumbia univ. press $2 

THOMAS, WENDELL. On the resolution of 
science and faith. 1946 Island press 
$3.50 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fift 
have been selected by recognized authorities and 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


new books that 
ers’ advisors. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


* ALBRAND, MARTHA, pseud. 
Whispering Hill. Random house 1947 
266p $2.50 


‘Against the background of a lavish coun- 
try hame and a chain of newspapers, the author 
spins a tale of two triangles. Norah, the mother 
and widow, is the key figure in each. When her 
son marries the daughter of the woman her dead 
husband loved, she fights the usual deceitful 
battle to make her daughter-in-law leave.” Li- 
brary journal 


BOND, RAYMOND TOSTEVIN, ed. 
Famious stories of code and cipher. Rine- 
hart 1947 342p $3.50 


Contents: Puzzle lock, by R. A. Freeman; 
Great cipher, by M. D. Post; Ministering angel, 
by E. C. Bentley; Treasure of Abbot Thomas, by 
M. R. James; QL 696.C9, by A. Boucher; Gold- 
bug, by E. A. Poe; Adventure of the dancing 
men, by A. C. Doyle; Key in Michael, by E. 
Barker; Calloway’s code, by O. Henry; Four sus- 
pects, by A. Christie; Secret of the singular 
oo by F. A. M. Webster; Learned adventure 
of the dragon's head, by D. L. Sayers; The black- 
mailers, by H. O'Higgins; White elephant, by 
M. Allingham; Uncle Hyacinth, by A. Noyes; 
Stolen Christmas box, by L. de Ja Torre 


COSTAIN, THOMAS BERTRAM, 1885- 
The moneyman. Doubleday 1947 434p 
$3 


“This is the story of the career of the 
furrier of Bourges, financial power behind 
Charles VII of France,—Jacques Coeur. Agnes 
Sorel, the king's mistress, was dying; the orphan 
Valerie Maret was being trained for the next 
lady. But Valerie and young d’Arlay had other 
ideas—and when ‘Moneyman’ as Jacques Coeur 
was called, learned her true identity he made a 
switch in plans and he attempted to aid the 
young people in flight. Against the romance 
and adventure is the embroidery of the-tradition 


of Joan of Arc, war with England, the end of 
the chivalric age, intricate Court connivings, and 
the pulse of the people of France.” Kirkus 


Davipson, Davin 
Steeper cliff; a novel. 
1947 340p $3 


“A young American, hunting for a van- 
ished anti-Nazi journalist in Occupied Bavaria, 
seeks at the same time for the details that shaped 
the man’s life. Trying to determine what he 
would have done under similar circumstances, 
he identifies himself with his quarry even to the 
point of falling deeply in love with the other's 
wife.” Huntting 


Random house 


EDEN, EMILy, 1797-1869 
Semi-attached couple; introduction by 
Anthony Eden; illus. by Susanne Suba. 
Houghton 1947 249p illus $3.50 
First published in London in 1860 
“The Government class in England of a 
century ago is wittily pictured in this story of 
Helen, daughter of Lord Eskdale and her hus- 
band Lord Teviot, as we find them at first semi, 
then finally, securely attached.” Library journal 


JONEs, IDWAL, 1890- 
Vermilion. Prentice-Hall 1947 495p $3 


A three-generation novel that spans one 
hundred years of California history—with side- 
trips to the far-flung interests of the Cope fam- 
ily in Cornwall, Spain and China. It is the story 
of a stalwart, named Pablo Cope, who developed 
a quicksilver mine to world renown and of his 
descendents who played false to the great mine 


Scott, NATALIE ANDERSON 
Story of Mrs Murphy. 
445p $3 
Jimmy Murphy's one true love was liquor 


the “Mrs Murphy” of the title. His love was 
his betrayer, ing an essentially charming but 


Dutton . 1947 


weak man to the hospital, to prison and to exist- 
ence among the hopeless outcasts of society 
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SHELLABARGER, SAMUEL, 1888- 
Prince of foxes. Little 1947 433p (Map 
on lining-papers) $3 

“Italy under the provides a vigor- 
ous and lusty backgro for the story of a 
young lieutenant in the Borgias forces, who is 
sent to the d’Estes in order to manipulate the 
marriage of the rous Lucrezia. Into the 
story . . . with cl and dagger type of  inci- 
dent . . . is woven the romance of young 
Andrea Orsini and Camilla Baglione, in whose 
services he deserts the Borgia cause in order to 
defend the democratic ideals of Citta del 


. Monte.” Kirkus 
ABOUT PEOPLE 
HANSEN, KAREN 
Flight against the wind. Odyssey 1947 
182p $2 


Story of a A Seeee prs ace who came to New - 


York from Denmark the mid-twenties to 
build a new life for oo and her scn. Today, 
after twenty years, she is one of the leading 
— and makers of home interiors. in New 
Yor 


JOHNSON, WALTER, 1915- 
William Allen White’s America. 
1947 621p illus $5 


This is the biography of a man and of a 
period, America between 1868 and 1944—the 
period of sharpening lines between reactionary 
and liberal in politics and economics; the period 
of two world wars. Through a great many of 
these years, White was a voice speaking from 
and for the average American 


Holt 


MIDDLETON, GEORGE; 1880- 

These things are mine; the autobiography 
of a journeyman playwright. Mac- 
millan 1947 448p illus $5 

“Middleton takes us behind the scenes on 
the period when American drama was coming 
of age; he shows how the star-system then preva- 
lent operated, how the trade of tailoring vehicles 
to suit the stars was conducted, and how he 

developed the art of collaboration for which he 

e famous.” Kirkus 


PauL, ELLIOT HAROLD, 1891- 
. Linden on the Saugus Branch. Ran- 
dom house 1947 401p $3.50 

A record of the authors’ early years in the 
Boston suburb where he was born. In the form 
of a series of neatly dovetailed stories, anec- 
dotes, character sketches, comedies, tragedies 
and singularly embellished observations 


SPINK, JOHN GEORGE TAYLOR, 1888- 
Judge Landis and twenty-five years of 
baseball. Crowell 1947 306p illus $3 


This book, a biography of baseball itself, 
is the biography of its dominating figure, espe- 
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cially during the quarter century that “The 
Mountain” presided over it with the watchful 
persistence that made the sport a great American 
institution. 


BUSINESS 


BECKER, ESTHER R. 
Secretaries who succeed; foreword by 
Glenn Gardiner. Harper 1947 121p 
$2 


“The major purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide information, techniques and suggestions 
which an executive might find useful to put in 
the hands of his own secretary, or which a secre- 
tary might acquire of her own initiative.” Fore- 
word 

Contents: Adapt your attitude to your job; 
Protect your boss’ $ prestige; Relieve your boss 
of details; Be “phonogenic’; Daily “do's and 
dont's”; Personality and poise 


Dewey, Epwarp R. 
Cycles, the science of prediction, by E. R. 
Dewey and E. F. Dakin. Holt 1947 

255p illus $2.75 


“Here are traced trends evidenced in vari- 
ous parts-of the American economy—existing 
trends that can be calculated, measured, and 
demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt. The 
overwhelming evidence for distinct rhythm or 
periodicity in the cycles that accompany these 
trends is set forth. How such information may 
be used to assay future probabilities is then sug- 
gested.” Introduction 

“Although concerned primarily with eco- 
nomics and the problem of economic forecast, 
many incursions are made into other sciences 
for material and examples. Authors show that 
rhythm and periodicity exist in the natural world 
and that our economic world also displays dis- 
tinct rhythms and cycles.” Library journal 


FREY, ALBERT WESLEY, 1898- 
Advertising. Ronald 1947 746p illus $5 


“Its purpose is to give its readers an under- 
standing and appreciation not only of the funda- 
mental problems and principles of advertising, 
but also of its basic cm and practices. 
This book emphasizes national, rather than re- 
tail, advertising.” Preface 


TRACY, JOHN EvartTs, 1880- 
Successful practice of law. Prentice-Hall 
1947 470p $5.75 


_An amplification of a series of lectures 
published in 1933 under the title of “Hints on 
entering the practice of law” 


“A volume of this size can never be com- 
prehensive in scope, and I cannot claim that it 
gives to the young practitioner anything more 
than certain hints that I hope will enable him to 
practice law more successfully.” Preface 
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CRITICS 


HACKETT, FRANCIS, 1883- 


On judging books; in general and in 
particular. Day 1947 293p $3.50 


“Three . . . essays (‘in general’) on the 
functions of writer, book reviewer and critic, 
the importance of individualism and the need 
for authors to comprehend the world of science. 
Followed (‘in particular’) by Hacketts reviews 
of the last few years reprinted from the “The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature,’ “The New York 
Times Book Review’ and “The American Scan- 
dinavian Review’.” Library journal 


HOMES 


Carr, AUTE LEE 


Practical guide to prefabricated houses. 
Harper 1947 111p illus $2.75 


This guide tells who makes prefabricated 


houses, how much these homes cost, the methods | 


of construction, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each method. With more than 100 
photographs, floor plans and 6 line drawings 
representing both conventional and modern de- 
signs 


Harpy, Kay, 1902- 


How to make your house a home; illus. 
by the author; decorative spots by Vir- 
ginia Whitney. Funk 1947 185p 
illus $4 


Contents: Personal touch; Planning for 
the future; Wise buying; Preparing the rooms; 
Arranging the furniture; Rugs that fit the room; 
Let's plan the color schemes; Fabrics and wall- 
paper; Buying lamps, china and glassware; How 
to do all the things yourself ; Now for the doing; 
Bibliography 


MEREDITH, Lewis DouGLas, 1905- 


How to buy a house. Harper 1947 
176p $2.50 


“A practical study of the numerous items 
to be considered in wise house-buying. . . Prob- 
lems of location, financing, costs in relating to 
personal income, insurance and structural details 


‘are treated in full detail.” Huntting 


STOREY, WALTER RENDELL, 1881- 


Furnishing in style. Studio 1947 104p 
illus $5 


“Designed to give the homeowner a work- 
ing knowledge of the better known styles of 
furniture widely used in the American home. It 
is also a book of ‘ideas,’ the greater part of the 
illustrations showing how period pieces—Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Colonial, Italian, and Vic- 
torian—can be mixed and adapted to the con- 
temporary setting.”  Huntting 


TABER, GLADYS (BAGG) 1899- 


Flower arranging for the American home, 
by Gladys Taber and Ruth Kistner. 
Macrae-Smith 1947 221p illus $2.75 


“Flower forms, color, texture, containers, 
table settings, decorations for special occasions, 
and planning the garden are among the subjects 
covered in a . . . book for both beginner and 
expert. Full-color kodachromes, half-tones, and 
line drawings illustrate it.” Retail bookseller 


NATURE WALKS 


, DUBKIN, LEONARD, 1904- 


Enchanted streets. Little 1947 210p 
illus $2.75 


“The unlikely adventures of an urban na- 
ture lover. Illustrations by Edouard Sandoz.” 
Half-title 


“Natural history in Chicago, as the author, 
jobless, pursues his passion of outdoor observa- 
tion, social commentary in relation to the worlds 
of those creatures that crawl, walk, fly, glide, 
swim—or just grow. Here are the city’s seasons, 
the discoveries of unimportant facts of purely 
personal adventure, the phenomena of the un- 
noticed.” Kirkus 


KIERAN, JOHN, 1892- 


. . . Footnotes on nature; wood engrav- 
ings by N. S. Unwin. Doubleday 
1947 279p illus $3 


A “combination of familiar essay and use- 
ful field book—and in it the author's personality 
bubbles to the surface again and again. He has 
filled his book with curious sidelights on the 
great men who came to walk with him in New 
York City’s Van Cortland Park—as well as his 
regular walking friends—he has recalled walks 
of his childhood days—and, of course, he has 
included a number of couplets and quatrains 
from his favorite poets.'’ Huntting 


POETRY 


FRosT, ROBERT, 1875- 


Steeple bush. Holt 1947 62p $2.50 


A collection of lyrics whose themes deal 
with people and places of New England 

“The title refers to a shrub well-known in 
the poet’s state of New Hampshire—a kind of 
spirea known variously as hardhack or steeple 
bush.” Book rev digest 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER DARLINGTON, 1890- 


Old mandarin; more translations from 
tae Chinese; with illus. by Carl Rose. 
Harcourt 1947 119p illus $2.50 

The collected observations, familiar to long 


time readers of the “Saturday review of litera- 
ture” 





THE THEATER 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL, 1888- 


.. . Off Broadway; essays about the 
theater. Sloane 1947 91p $2.50 


Contents: Thoughts about critics; St Ber- 
nard; Off Broadway; Whatever hope we have; 
Poetry in the theater; Essence of tragedy; “Cut 
is the branch that might have grown full 
straight”; Compromise and keeping the faith; 
Politics of Knickerbocker holiday; Uses of 
poetry 
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CLARK, THOMAS BLAKE, 1908- 


Hawaii, the 49th state, by Blake Clark. 
Doubleday 1947 271p map $3 


An “appraisal of the Hawaiian way of life, 
a survey of her history, an analysis of the loyalty 
of her Japanese-American population, and a look 
at the opportunities she offers for the future. . . 
(The author, reviews the Island’s many attempts 


to acquire statehood—while succeeding chapters | 


tell the . . . story of the early explorers, the 
whaling ships, and the commercialization of 
the Islands in the days of the Dole Republic.” 
Huntting 


FRYER, LELAND N. 


American farmer; his problems & his 
prospects, by Lee Fryer; foreword by 
J. G. Patton; illus. by Lloyd Hoff. 
Harper 1947 172p illus $3 


“The plight of the independent farmer, 
today, and the economic and social factors that 
need to be corrected. A specific plan for action 
to save the farmer and his land is included.’ 
Publishers’ weekly 


GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901- 
Inside U.S.A. Harper 1947 979p maps 
$5 


“This book follows its companion volumes 
‘Inside Europe’, ‘Inside Asia’, and ‘Inside Latix: 
America’ as a reporter's attempt to chart another 
continental segment of the known political 
world of today. . . This book is a study of 
democracy in action. Its central spine and sub- 
stance is an effort—in all diffidence—to show 
this most fabulous and least known of countries, 
the United States of America, to itself.’’ Fore- 
word 

“As much a political as a geographic 
guidebook, this volume is crammed full of facts 
an superlatives about the greatest, craziest, most 
dangerous, least stable, most spectacular, least 
grown-up and most powerful and magnificent 
nation ever known.” Book rev digest 


MOREAU DE SAINT-Méry, MEpé£rRic Louls 


Eig, 1750-1819 
Moreau de St Méry’s American journey 
(1793-1798, ; tr. and ed. by Kenneth 
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Roberts ,and, A. M. Roberts; preface 
by Kenneth Roberts; introduction by 
S. L. Mims; frontispiece painting by 
James Bingham. Doubleday 1947 
394p front $5 


“This Creole scholar, lawyer and French 
Revolutionary statesman was born at Port Royal, 
Martinique, January 13, 1750. Forced to flee 
France after Robespierre came into power, he 
and his family sailed for the United States in 
1793. The voyage was a perilous one. They 
were fortunate to land at Norfolk, Virginia. 
then travelled to New York and down to Phila- 
delphia where he opened a bookshop in 1794.” 
Library journal 


PYLE, ERNEST TAYLOR, 1900-1945 


Home country. Sloane 1947 472p $3.75 


A posthumous collection of writings gar- 
nered during a five year trip wandering around 
the country. There are stories of widely diver- 
gent personalities and places which personify 
the American scene 

Covers the years 1935 to 1940, when Ernie 
“and That Girl who rode with him (his wife, 
Jerry) were crisscrossing North America in 
search of material for a daily newspaper column. 
In that périod he turned out about a million 
and a half words. Not all of these are here, but 
an effort has been made to include his best- 
remembered writings of those years.” Foreword 


WORLD TODAY 


ATKINSON, ORIANA (TORREY) 


Over at Uncle Joe’s; Moscow and me; 
illus. by Paul Galdone. Bobls 1947 
325p illus $3 

“Oriana Atkinson, who went to Russia 
with her husband Brooks Atkinson, correspond 
ent for the New York ‘Times,’ has written about 
the everyday business of living in the U.S.S.R 

. (She presents; a picture of Russién life 


‘that does not get into the communiqués.” 


Huntting 


GALT, ToM 


How the United nations works; illus. by 
Norman Tate. Crowell 1947 218p 
illus $2 , 


In four parts: How the United nations 
began; Finding your way around in the UN: 
What tue UN does when danger threatens: 
Facts and documents. There is information in 
readable form on the origin and workings of 
the UN. Attention is called to its limitations, 
and this presents food for thought. Cartoons 
and a chart of the organization are included 


HUGHES, EMMET JOHN, 1920- 


Report from Spain. Holt 1947 323p $3 


An “evaluation of the Spanish situation 
Hughes, a former press attache at the American 
embassy in Madrid, and an anti-Franco Catholic, 
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presents a detailed account of the Franco regime 
and the struggle for power among the various 
factions. The forces which are keeping Franco 
in power, and Franco's own machinations for 
keeping himself in power are described. The 
opposition and its potentialities, Spain's position 
and predicament in the late war are discussed in 
detail.’” Library journal . 


KING, WILLIAM B. 1911- 

The Balkans; frontier of two worlds, by 
W. B. King and Frank O'Brien. 
Knopf 1947 278p $3.50 

An “analysis of events, personalities, and 
political trends in a region that is now posing 
some of the most complex issues that face the 
world.” Huntting 


Separate discussions of Yugoslavia, Trieste, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Turkey and Greece 


LeiperR, HENRY SMITH, 1891- ed. 
Christianity today; a survey of the state 
of the churches; sponsored by the 
American committee for the world 
council of churches; with foreword by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. More- 
house. 1947 452p $5 
A collection of authoritative summaries of 
fact and opinion centering about Christian ac- 
tivities in forty two nations or areas. The re- 
gions under consideration are: Continental Eu- 


rope; British commonwealth; Orthodox East; 
Far East; The Americas; and Africa 


Wuire, WILLIAM LINDsay, 1900- 
Report on the Germans. Harcourt 1947 
260p $3 
A picture of the Germans themselves, how 
they reacted to the war while it was going on, 


what they think today, what they hope or fear in 
the future 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ATWATER, MONTGOMERY MEIGS, 1904- 
Hank Winton, smokechaser; illus. by 
E. J. Dreany. Junior literary guild 
and Random house 1947 210p illus 
$2.25 
“Hank Winton, a senator's son, joins the 
forest ranger school. The 19-year old hero 
spends an exciting, informative though some- 
times incredible period before he can satisfy his 
burning ambition to be a ranger. He is assigned 
the worst watch tower; he proves he has what 
it takes ; against unbelievable odds he attains the 
coveted rank.” Kirkus 


FARLEY, WALTER, 1915- 
Son of the Black stallion; illus. by Mil- 
ton Menasco. Random house 1947 
330p illus $2 


Follows “Black stallion’s return” 


7 


This is a story of a boy's love for his horse, 
a love that was strong enough to overcome the 
fear within his own heart; a love that would not 
let him believe that his desert-born stallion 
ae not be freed of his savage, natural instinct 
to kill 


FELLER, ROBERT WILLIAM ANDREW, 1918- 
Strikeout story ;by,; Bob Feller. Barnes, 
A.S. 1947 258p, illus $2.75 


The “story of the Iowa farm boy who rose . 


to the heights of baseball—the biggest box office 
drawing card in the game today. .. Bob Feller 
tells how he learned to pitch, of his entry into 
big | hinging on a famous decision by 
Jedas kei Mountain Landis, of his four 
years in the U.S. Navy, of his exploits on the 
diamond.” Huntting 


RENICK, MARION (LEWIS) 
Swimming fever; illus. by Dwight Logan. 
Scribner 1947 181p illus $2 
A sports story, a mystery, and a guide for 


the young swimmer, all rolled into one and 
combined to make a lively book 

A condensed version of this story appeared 
in “Story parade” magazine under the title: 
Big money 


STREATFEILD, NOEL 
Party $hoes; illus. by Anna Zinkeisen. 
Random house 1947 333p illus $2.50 
“This story, set in an English village at 
the end of a long war, describes in detail the 
preparations for and many characters involved 
in giving a pageant.” Library journal 
WOLVERTON, ETHEL TRAUGH 
Elbow island mystery. Howell, Soskin 
1947 237p $2 
“Junior mystery league book’ 
When the members of the Webb family 
tried to cross one Mortimer Murray's land, in 


order to get to an island they had inherited, 
trouble started. That trouble involved the whole 


family, closest friends, and the entire town of. 


Belton, Indiana. And it started a series of mys- 
terious events 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


DANKOVSZKY, DORATHEA 

Sugar bush, by Dorathea Dana ,pseud, ; 
illus. by the author. Junior literary 
guild. and Nelson 1947 174p illus 

$2.50 
“Before coming to Meeting House Hill the 
‘Kolochecks, a Polish family, had lived in Mill- 
town where father had worked on a blast fur- 
nace, Six years’ savings bought a farm and now 


the family was learning together how to farm, 
how to make maple sugar, and how to take its 
place in the life of the community.” Bkl. 














FABREs, ALICE 
Anne and Maryke, holidays in Holland ; 
pictures by Oscar Fabrés. Winston 
~1947 94p illus $2 
“The life and customs of Holland during 
the early 1900's are reflected in this story of two 
little Dutch girls on a summer vacation. One 
of the little girls was the author, herself.” 
Huntting 


_ FisHER, Lots J 1905- 

You and the United nations; written and 
illus. by Lois Fisher. Childrens press 
1947 ,42)p illus 60c 

A cartooon type of presentation on the 
need for and the workings of the UN, based on 
the author’s chalk talk for schools and women's 

clubs. Slight text, for all ages over 9. 

“The main importance of the book lies in 
its emphasis upon the necessity for the organi- 
zation as an instrument for world peace and 
upon the individual's responsibility for its suc- 
cess." N.Y. Times 


HUNT, MABEL LEIGH, 1892- 
Double birthday present; illus. by Elinore 
Blaisdell. Lippincott 1947 52p illus 


$1.50 
Susie and So Quaker 


phie Gooding were 
twin sisters of good disposition. On On their sev- 
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enth birthday their grandfather gave them a 
delightful gift which though much appreciated, 
caused a temporary disturbance in the family 


MAW, MARGARET (PETERSON) 1874- 
Nikoline’s choice; illus. by Mabel Wood- 
bury. Oxford 1947 239p illus $2.50 


“Nikoline grew up on a greaswood prairie 
in Utah where her Danish parents had settled in 
the 1880's when they had come to America that 
they might enjoy religious freedom. Her con- 
tinuing ambition to become a teacher was at last 
realized when through her own hard work and 
the cooperation of all the family she acquired 
enough money to go to the Academy. This is a 
true story. The Lena of the book was really 
Margaret Maw.” Huntting 


NORLING, JOSEPHINE (STEARNS) 1895- 

Pogo’s lamb; a story of wool, by Jo and 

Ernest Norling. Holt 1947 44p illus 
$1.25 

“John and Pogo visit a sheep ranch where 

John watches the men shear the sheep and learns 

each step in the process of making wool.” 
Huntting 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The 
libraries 


represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and 


Toronto. 





FICTION 


Hopson. Gentleman's Agreement 
Lewis. Kingsblood Royal 

YeERBY. The Vixens 

JANNEY. The Miracle of the Bells 
FREEDMAN. Mrs. Mike 
STEINBECK. The Wayward Bus 
Roserts. Lydia Bail 

Scotr. The Story of 

AscH. East River 

CALDWELL, 

SINCLAR. P, Mission 
YeRrBy. The Foxes a Harrow 
CosTAIN. The Moneyman 
WELLMAN. The Walls of Jericho 
WAKEMAN. The Hucksters 
Mort.ey. Knock on any Door 
Buck. Pavilion of Women 


CHILDREN’s Books popular in libraries during 





NONFICTION 


WYLIE. Generation of Vipers 
BuDENZ. This is my Story 
MARSHALL, Ti 


YATES. 70 Miles from a Lemon 
Levi. Christ 


on untit ha idee Meee, Seite 


et Bailey ; on Sixteen, Ca Little Island, by Golden MacDonald ; 
“ Ferdinand Eabted tee ded Golden Stallion, by Theodore J. W Waldeck. 





